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PACIFIC  GUANO  vs.  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion of  Peruvian  guano,  will  notice,  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Inspection  Reports  of  Pacific  Guano, 
that  the  character  and  composition  of  the  two  guanos 
are  almost  identical. 

The  difference  exists  simply  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  precisely  the  same  elements  of fertility.  Now 
the  practical  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  as  found  in  Pacific  Guano, 
constitute  it  a  fertilizer  of  equal  or  greater  value 
than  Peruvian  Guano  ;  and  this  is  a  question  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  entire  South. 

It  is  important,  first,  because  the  price  of  Pacifio 
Guano  is  $30  to  35  per  ton  less  than  the  price  of 
Peruvian,  hence  there  would  be  a  saving  in  money 
of flj'ZSOjOOO  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  50,000 
tons.  It  is  important,  secondly,  because  it  would 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Peruvian  government, 
which  has  been  most  odious  from  the  beginning.-  It 
is  important,  thirdly,  because  its  use  would  give  to 
the  soil  of  the  country  nearly  100  per  cent,  more 
earthy  phosphates  than  would  a  like  quantity  of 
Peruvian  Guano,  the  benefits  of  which  would  enure 
to  the  next  as  well  as  the  present  generation. 

In  200  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano  there  are  100  to  110 
lbs.  animal  matter,  25  lbs.  ammonia,  and  50  to  55 
\hs.  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  200  lbs.  Pacific  Guano  there  are  V5  to  80  lbs. 
animal  matter,  7  to  8  lbs.  ammonia,  and  80  to  90 
lbs.  Phosphate  of  Lime,  28  to  30  lbs.  of  which  is  in 
an  ivimediately  soluble  form.  Now  how  is  the  truth 
to  be  arrived  at,  as  to  whether  the  latter  proportions 
of  the  elements  will  produce  as  good  or  better  results 
than  the  former  ? 

We  say,  in  reply,  that  the  truth  of  questions  of 
this  kind  is  arrived  at  in  two  ways  : 

First,  Theoretically,  by  rational  deduction  from 
known  and  observed  facts. 

Secondly,  By  the  disinterested  testimony  of  com- 
petent persons,  giving  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience. This  sort  of  testimony  must  be  accepted, 
for  without  it  no  truth  could  be  established.  In 
regard  to  the  first  method,  we  assert  that  certain 
facts,  upon  which  nearly  if  not  all  consumers  of 
Peruvian  Guano  agree,  give  rise  to  a  rational  in- 
ference that  the  proportions  of  its  elements  are  de- 
fective. Among  these  facts  are,  that  it  produces 
an  excessive  vegetable  groidh,  the  product  of  grain 
rarely,  if  ever,  being  in  {)roportion  to  straw  ;  again, 
that  cotton  and 'tobacco  grown  from  it  suffer  ma- 
terially from  drought  or  excessive  rains  :  again,  that 
its  continued  use  tends  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil. — 
These  facts  we  say,  with  others,  give  ri?e,  upon  re- 
flection, to  a  rational  inference  that  ammonia  ;ind 
Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Peruvian  Guano,  exist  in  de- 
fective proportions,  and  we  are  sure  no  intelligent 
man  can  fail  to  become  satisfied  upon  full  investiga- 
tion, that  the  truth  is  that  Peruvian  C^wa/jo  contains 
a  large  excess  of  animal  matter  and  ammonia,  and  is 
Hvgely  deficient  m  Phosphate  of  Lime;  and  further, 
that  this  misproportion  constitutes  its  material  defect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  method  of^jiscertaining 
the. truth,  we  say  that  if  a  theoretical  truth  sug- 
gested by  rational  inference,  is  confirmed  by  the 
uniform  concurrent  testi7nor,y,  of  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, as  the  resa.lt  of  pra'^lical  experience,  then  no 


rational  mind  can  resist  the  conclusion.  It  must  Be 
accepted  as  truth.  Prejudices  must  give  give  way. 
Now  we  assert  that  it  is  true,  that  Pacific  Guano  is  a 
better  fertilizer  than  Peruvian,  that  an  equal  ap- 
plication of  lbs.  per  acre,  produces  in  many  instances 
better  results  at  one-third  less  cost,  and  has  never 
failed  to  produce  equal  results,  and  that  the  cause  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  its  elements  exist  in  better  pro- 
portion. 

In  evidence  of  these  assertions,  we  refer,  first,  to 
the  reason  of  the  matter  as  indicated  above ;  secondly, 
to  the  correspondence  from  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  farmers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whose 
testimony  is  direct.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known 
in  their  respective  regions,  and  some  of  them  widely 
known.    Their  letters  may  be  seen  at  our  ofiSce  : 

B.  W.  Leigh  Blanton,  Cumberland  Co  ,  Va  • 
T.  A.  Ball,  Prince  William  Co.,  Va.;  Allison  & 
Addison,  Richmondj  Va.;  Jos.  S.  Lewis,  Pyttsyl- 
vania,  Va.;  Wm.  B.  Morton,  Esq.,  Botetourt,  Va.; 
Grasty  &  Rison,  Danville,  Va.;  Thos.  R.  Joynes 
Accomac,  Va.;  Wm.  D.  Reynolds  &  Bro.,  Norfolk,' 
Va.;  Harris  &  Spooner,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Dr.  J. 
L.  Adkins,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.;  S.  Ogle  Tilghman, 
Queen  Ann's  Co.,  Md.,  Edw.  A.  Richardson,  Wor- 
cester Co.,  Md.,  Isaac  Connor,  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 
John.  B.  Timmons,  Worcester  Co.,  Md.,  E.  C. 
Wade  &  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.;  J.  R.  &  P.  A.  Dunn, 
Forrestville,  N.  C. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  must  be  manifest  to  all, 
that  whatever  preconceived  opinions  may  be,  that 
it  is  the  material  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
and  the  South  to  at  least  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
value  and  economy  of  this  Guano  by  its  use  to 
greater  or  less  extent.         John  S.  Reese  &  Co. 


CONTRAST. 

The  vast  importance  of  Pacific  Guano  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  couutry,  compared  with  Peruvian 
Guano,  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  con- 
trast, and  it  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  all 
consumers  of  Guano. 

Assuming  50,000  tons  of  Peruvian  Guano  are 
used  in  the  United  States  per  annum,  the  cost  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  at  the  present  price,  would 
be  $6,000,000,  (six  millions  of  dollars,)  and  would 
restore  to  the  soil  of  the  country  12,000  tons  of 
earthy  phosphate  of  lime.  The 'same  capital  in- 
vested, in  Pacific  Guano  would  purchase  at  present 
prices,  92,307  tons,  which  would  restore  to  the 
cultivated  soil  of  the  country  30,602  tons  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  phosphate  of  Lime,  which  is  27,690 
tons  more  than  would  be  received  from  the  Peruvian 
Guano  ;  in  ffict  there  would  be  more  soluble  j^hos- 
alone  received  from  Pacific  Guano,  by  1,000- 
tons,  than  would  be  received  altogether  from  the 
Peruvian.  Are  not  these  important  facts  for  far- 
mers to  consider?  The  truth  is,  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  South  have  been,  and  are  wasting 
money  for  ammonia  in  Peruvian  Guano,  depreciat- 
ing their  soils  by  restoring  less  phosphoric  acid  than 
is  removed  by  their  crops,  which  system  must  tor- 
niinate  in  exhaustion.  The  phospha'te  of  lime  con- 
tained in  an  ordinary  application  of  Peruvian  Guano, 
is  totally  inadequate,  while  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  same  application  ia  far  more  than  is  either 
desirable  or  necessary.         Jou.v  S.  Reese  &  Co. 
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FARMERS'  HOUSES— THE  LAWS  OF  MIASM. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1863,  among  a  mass 
of  matter  of  little  or  no  value,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent paper  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hall,  of  New  York,  on 
Farmers'  Houses  and  the  Laws  of  Miasm.  The 
subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  is  treated 
with  the  care  which  it  really  deserves.  On  some 
points,  however.  Dr.  Hall  has  fallen  inlo  mistakes, 
as  where,  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  miasm  in 
certiiin  places,  he  talks  of  hospitals  and  barracks,  "in 
and  near  Bengal"  being  useless,  because  they  were 
built  in  a  "locality"  utterly  unfitted  for  human  habi- 
tations, so  far  as  health  was  concerned.  Now  Bengal 
is  a  Province  of  vast  extent  and  contains  within  its 
limits  almost  every  species  of  climate — from  the  hot 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  lowlands  of  Calcutta  to 
the  pleasant  and  deliciously  heathful  purity  of  the 
Neilghery  hills,  where  the  sanitary  stations  of  the 
British  army  have  been  established,  and  where  inva- 
lids resort  for  the  restoration  of  their  health.  Apart 
from  one  or  two  mistakes  of  this  kind,  the  article  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit  and  is,  therefore,  well 
worthy  of  being  better  known. 

"  Where  to  build  and  what  shall  be  the  plan  of 
the  house,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "are  questions  which 
have  to  be  decided  every  year  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  enterprising  farmers  all  over  the  coun- 
try." Upon  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  the 
dwelling,  he  very  justly  says,  will  depend  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  "  the  health,  the  consequent  happiness 
and  the  eventual  success  in  life  of  every  young  far- 
mer." Sickness  breaks  doAvn  a  man's  energies,  and 
induces  despondency  in  the  household.  That  sick- 
ness may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  often  caused  by  choos- 
ing for  the  site  of  the  dwelling  a  pestilential  spot. — 
Dr.  Hall  cites  various  instances  of  this  and  points 
out  the  fact  that  "the  difference  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  locating  the  dwelling  of  a  family,"  often 
makes  the  difference  between  robust  health  and  fre- 
quent and  often  fatpJ  sickness.  After  discussing  the 
situation  of  the  house  thus  far.  Dr.  Hall  turns  for  a 
short  space  from  that  subject  to  point  out  the  laws 
that  govern  miasm.  He  lays  doAvn  four  proposi- 
tions ; 


"First — Miasm  prevails  in  hot  weather. 

"Second — Miasm  cannot  exist  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  cold  weather. 

"Third — That  it  is  a  cause  of  disease  only  from 
June  to  October  in  our  latitude. 

"Fourth — That  miasm  cannot  prevail  in  districts 
that  are  well  drained  and  are  therefore  kept  clean 
and  dry." 

It  is  not  heat  and  moisture  alone  that  can  generate 
miasm,  for  it  is  well  known  that  when  miasm  is  so 
malignant  that  it  is  certain  death  to  sleep  on  shore 
for  a  single  night,  a  man  can  sleep  on  shipboard  a 
mile  from  shore  and  keep  in  perfect  health.  Miasm, 
therefore,  requires  vegetation  to  render  its  effect:?  in- 
jurious, in  addition  to  heat  and  moisture.  These 
three  agents  must  be  present  in  combination  in  all 
cases,  where  miasm  is  produced.  "Where  either  of 
them  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  miasm. 

"If  then,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  a  farmer  builds  his 
house  over  a  filling,  he  will  have  sickness  in  his 
fiimily."  If  he  builds  on  bottom  lands,  formed  by 
running  streams,  depositing  alluvial  soil  intermixed 
with  decaying  and  dead  leaves,  mud,  &c.,  he  will 
certainly  introduce  diseases  into  his  household,  un- 
less the  lands  are  drained  to  the  point  of  thorough 
dryness.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  he  builds 
near  stagnant  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  As  pre- 
cautionary measures  he  points  out  the  generally  con- 
ceded fact,  that  miasm  does  not  cross  a  swift  run- 
ning stream.  He  suggests,  therefore,  that  if  a  stream 
runs  through  a  farm  and  one  bank  is  level  and  rich^ 
the  other  higher  and  rolling,  it  is  better  to  build  on 
the  high  and  rolling  land,  for  then  the  miasm  cannot 
cross  the  stream  to  the  house.  If  there  is  no  stream, 
but  merely  a  stagnant  pond,  or  flat  lands,  then  it  is 
advisable  to  build  the  house  where  one  must  be  buiU 
— so  that  the  prevailing  winds  from  June  to  October 
shall  blow  from  the  house  towards  the  pond  or  flat 
land,  and  the  miasm,  which  is  a  gas  or  air,  thus 
be  carried  off  before  the  wind. 

Another  precaution  is  also  suggested.  It  is  to  in- 
terpose a  belt  of  wood,  or  shrubbery,  between  the 
locality  producing  miasm  and  the  house.  A  close 
hedge  will  answer  well ;  but  the  hedge  should  be  at 
least  fifteen  yards  from  the  house,  and  should  be; 
thick  and  broad  and  dense  of  foliage  at  the  bottonaj., 
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because  the  miasm  being  heavier  than  the  common 
air,  gropes  near  the  surface  and  is  seldom  concen- 
trated enough  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  to  be  mate- 
rially hurtful  to  man,  unless  it  creeps  up  an  unpro- 
tected slope.  Again  :  heat  rarefies  miasm.  After 
the  sun  is  well  up,  the  miasm  is  dissipated  by  its 
rays,  and  it  is  rendered  comparatively  innocuous; 
but  the  coolness  of  the  early  morning  and  after  sun- 
down, condences  and  concentrates  the  poisonous  ema- 
nations. From  this  fact  is  adduced  another  proposi- 
tion. That  in  miasmatic  districts  the  members  of 
the  household  can  be  measurably  protected  against 
malarious  diseases,  by  kindling  a  brisk  fire  in  the 
family  room  to  burn  for  an  hour  after  sunrise  and 
sunset,  from  June  to  October,  and,  by  taking  their 
meals  in  that  room,  during  the  same  period. 

Dr.  Hall  sums  up  his  suggestions,  and  they  are 
eminently  worthy  of  consideration,  as  follows  : — 
Miasm  "rarely  affects  a  household  that  has  guarded 
against  its  influences  by  taking  the  following  pre- 
cautionary measures  : 

"First — If  a  rapid  stream  of  considerable  width 
runs  between  the  drained  pond  and  the  house. 

"  Second — If  there  is  interposed  a  thick  hedge  or 
growth  of  living  luxuriant  trees  or  bushes. 

"Third — If  the  prevailing  winds  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober are  from  the  house  toward  the  pond. 

"Fourth — If  the  house  be  on  a  steep  hill." 

If  none  of  these  conditions  can  be  observed,  then 
the  only  remedy  is  to  build  a  fire  in  the  living 
room  morning  and  evening,  from  June  to  October — 
to  never  leave  the  house  of  a  morning  or  evening 
without  first  taking  a  hearty  and  nutritious  meal, 
and  finally  to  resort  to  thorough  drainage  wherever 
it  is  practicable.  To  these  hints  may  be  added  the 
following  :  The  cellar  of  the  house  must  at  all  times 
be  kept  dry  and  clean,  by  drainage,  if  necessary,  in 
the  one  case,  and  by  frequent  Avhitewashing  and  pu- 
rification in  the  other ;  and,  finally,  the  members  of 
the  household  should  be  provided  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  pure  v/ater.  If  the  water  of  the  vicinity  is  bad 
resort  must  be  had  to  rain  water,  which  if  properly 
saved  is  healthful  alike  for  drinking  and  bathing, 
and  is  better  than  hard  spring  water  for  cooking  and 
washing. 

Gas  Lime. — F.  R.  Whitwell,  Fair  Haven,  Conn., 
wants  to  know  more  than  the  American  Institute 
Club  tells  him  about  gas  house  lime.  "  Is  there  no 
book  that  treats  upon  it?"  No,  sir,  not  as  a  spe- 
cialty. You  will  find  it  in  many  agricultural  and 
chemical  works,  and  encyclopedias.  Everywhere 
you  will  find  the  same  general  information  that  we 
have  given — that  lime  attracts  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic  acid  from  the  gas,  which  renders 
it  unfit  for  manure,  until  it  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  unless  it  is  applied  to  naked  fal- 
lows, or  such  crops  as  will  not  be  burned  by  its 
acidity. 


HINTS  ON  TREE  PLANTING. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  a  better  thing, 
at  this  season,  now  that  the  time  for  planting  out 
all  sorts  of  fruit  and  deciduous  trees  is  approaching, 
than  to  recapitulate  the  experience  of  the  best  nur- 
serymen in  regard  to  the  mode  of  transplanting 
young  trees,  so  as  to  promote  their  vigorous  growth 
in  the  orchard,  if  fruit  trees,  or  in  the  ground,  if  in- 
tended for  shelter  or  for  shade. 

Two  cardinal  errors  are  not  unfrequently  com- 
mitted by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
trees.  The  first  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  larger 
sized  trees,  when  taken  from  the  nursery  or  elsewhere, 
are  best  suited  to  transplanting,  and  the  other  lies 
in  planting  the  roots  too  deep  in  the  soil.  There  are 
also  minor  errors  in  the  mode  of  planting  which  we 
propose  to  notice  presently. 

In  fruit  trees,  the  younger  the  tree  is  taken  from 
the  nursery  and  set  out  where  it  is  to  stand  perma- 
nently, the  more  certain  it  is,  from  the  less  injury 
done  to  its  roots,  to  take  a  vigorous  start  in  the 
spring.  For  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and  dam- 
sons, the  safest  trees  to  plant  are  those  of  short  stocky 
robust  habit,  and  which,  in  point  of  age,  do  not  ex- 
ceed from  two  to  three  years  from  the  period  of  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  For  peaches  and  apricots,  trees 
planted  one  year  from  the  bud,  or  not  more  than  two 
at  the  outside,  are  the  best — so  also  Avith  deciduous 
trees.  These  should  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  from 
three  to  four  years  old  when  planted  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  nursery  trees,  but  of  natural  forest  growth, 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  that  have 
grown  singly  and  have  had  free  scope  to  develop 
their  roots  and  branches,  ratlier  than  to  such  as  have 
been  taken  from  places  where  tliey  were  crowded  in 
with  others.  Two  advantages  are  thus  gained — 
greater  hardiness  and  a  more  perfect  development  of 
roots. 

These  hints  are  sufficient  to  show  what  sort  of  trees 
arc  best  to  choose.  Now  as  to  planting.  In  orch- 
ards, apple  and  pear  trees  should  be  placed  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  peach  trees  about  half  that  distance. — 
The  ground  should  be  made  rich,  and  in  respect  to 
apples  and  pears,  should  be  regularly  cultivated  for 
at  least  five  years,  when  it  may  be  grassed  down  ; 
for  the  trees  Avill  then  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. In  peach  orchards,  the  soil  should  be  broken 
up  annually,  and  no  crops  but  hoed  crops  should 
be  cultivated  between  the  roM's.  Turnips,  beets, 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Two  years  in  heavy  clover  will  go  far  to  kill  the  best 
peach  orchard  ever  planted.  In  April,  the  peach 
trees  should  be  carefully  wormed ;  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  the  earth  should  be  drawn  from  their  roots 
and  a  liberal  dressing  of  unsUikcd  wood  ashes  ap- 
plied around  each  tree,  close  to  the  trunk.  In  the 
spring,  the  ashes  should  be  forked  into  the  soil  and 
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the  intervals  between  the  rows  ploughed  as  before. 

In  planting,  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  tree  maj- 
be,  make  the  holes  not  less  than  three  feet  wide — four 
would  be  better — and  two  feet  deep.  Whilst  dig- 
ging the  holes,  lay  aside  the  top  soil  by  itself,  and 
when  the  subsoil  is  reached,  place  that  too  by  itself, 
to  be  scattered,  after  planting,  over  the  surrounding 
land.  Have  ready  at  hand,  or  at  a  point  from 
whence  it  can  easily  be  carted,  a  quantity  of  rich 
soil,  composed  of  Avood's  earth  and  the  accumulations 
of  hedge  rows,  mixed  thoroughly  with  lime  at  the 
rate  of  five  bushels  of  lime  to  a  hundred  bushels  of 
soil.  Of  this  compost,  drop  beside  each  hole  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  subsoil  which 
has  been  or  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

Before  setting  the  trees,  provide  stakes  pointed  at 
one  end,  six  feet  long  and  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.  Drive  one  stake  a  little  to 
the  northwest  of  the  centre  of  each  hole.  See  that 
it  is  firm  and  upright  and  theji  commence  filling  in 
the  hole  with  finely  pulverized  soil,  until  the  hole  is 
filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  Pack 
the  soil  well  by  treading ;  but  not  too  heavily.  Kow 
set  the  tree  to  be  planted  so  that  the  roots  shall  come 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface ;  round  off 
the  soil  so  as  to  allow^  for  settling  ;  fasten  the  tree  to 
the  stake  with  a  straw  band  ;  put  a  mulch  of  straw 
or  any  kind  of  rough  vegetable  fibre  about  the  tree 
and  the  work  is  done.  The  advantages  derived  from 
selecting  3'oung  trees  and  planting  them  in  the  man- 
ner just  described,  are  so  obvious,  both  in  respect  to 
the  better  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and 
the  admission  of  air  and  water  to  the  roots,  that  com- 
ment would  be  superfluous.  One  word  more.  iTse 
no  barnyard  manure  in  setting  trees.  It  is  injurious. 
Lime  and  potash  are  what  the  trees  principally  re- 
quire, and  these  are  provided  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

Fighting  the  Potato  Bug. — An  Indiana  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rural  Neio  Yorker^  says  that  a  very 
good  way  to  head  the  potato  bug  is  to  whip  the 
vines  lightly  with  a  handful  of  brush — w^illow  twigs 
are  good  ;  this  causes  them  to  drop  in  the  furrow 
where  they  may  be  lashed  to  death  with  the  twigs, 
tramped  upon,  or  destroyed  by  the  cultivator  pass- 
ing along  immediately.  The  best  time  is  when  the 
sun  shines.  Our  correspondent  states  that  the  bugs 
are  very  destructive  to  beets  and  tomatoes  as  well  as 
potatoes. 

To  Preserve  Cider. — One  of  the  lady  readers  of 
the  Maine  Farmer  tells  how  to  preserve  cider  sweet 
and  clear.  To  one  barrel  of  cider  add  one  pound  ol 
mustard  seed,  two  pounds  of  raisins  and  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  cinnamon  in  the  stick.  This  will 
preserve  the  cider  finely. 
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"WELL-KOTTED  MANURE." 

The  phrase  "well-rotted  manure"  has  been  a 
costly  one  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

About  half  the  substance  of  trees  and  other  vege- 
tables is  carbon,  and  this  is  obtained  principally 
from  the  atmosphere  through  the  leaves  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  underside  of  every  leaf  is 
filled  with  innumerable  mouths  (called  stomata  by 
botanists)  through  which  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
from  the  air.  Each  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  is 
made  up  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  the  proportion  by  weight  being  6  pounds 
of  carbon  to  16  of  oxygen.  In  the  leaf  the  molecule 
is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  elements — the  oxy- 
gen is  returned  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  carbon 
is  carried  by  the  sap  and  deposited  to  help  build  up 
the  structure  of  the  plant.  Exact  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  decomposition  does  not  go  on  in  the 
night,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  effected  by  the 
actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  the  sunbeam. 

The  burning  of  charcoal  is  simply  the  recorabin- 
ing  ofMts  carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  form- 
ing again  carbonic  acid — an  invisible  gas  which 
floats  away  in  the  atmosphere.  All  chemical  ac- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  change  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  in  this  case  the  change  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  the  heat  and  light  of  combustion.  Fre- 
quently carbon  and  oxygen  combine  more  slowly 
than  in  the  act  of  burning,  and  then,  though  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  combustion,  it  is  not  so  intense — the  in- 
tensity being  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion. One  instance  of  the  slow  combination  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  is  fermentation.  In  some  forms 
of  fermentation  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  others  it  is  obtained  from  com- 
bination with  other  organic  elements. 

When  manure  is  piled  up  in  large  heaps  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment,  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  fermentation  is  carbonic  acid.  If  the  manure  is 
about  the  roots  of  growing  rye,,  wheat  or  other  crop, 
as  the  carbonic  acid  rises  among  the  leaves  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  caught  by  their  stomata^  and  the  car- 
bon is  appropriated  to  build  up  the  plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fermentation  takes  place  where 
there  are  no  leaves,  the  carbonic  acid  is  blown  away 
b}'  the  wind  and  is  wasted.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  farmers,  in  their  desire  for  "^ell-rotted  ma- 
nure," to  burn  up  one-half  of  their  most  valuable 
fertilizer.  If  a  man  wants  to  utilize  the  whole  of 
his  manure,  the  place  to  have  it  rot  is  beneath  the 
thick  clustering  leaves  of  his  growing  crops. — Sci- 
entific Americaji. 

Hair. — Hair  is  one  of  the  best  manures  used. — 
Mix  it  with  horse  manure  and  muck. 
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Farm  A^orlc  for  Octolber. 

With  the  month  of  October,  in  the  Middle  States, 
the  operations  relative  to  the  putting  in  of  Fall 
crops,  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  earlier 
in  the  raonth  the  better.  Rye  should  have  been 
seeded  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  wheat,  the  most 
important  cereal  of  all,  might  have  been  seeded  to 
advantage  at  any  time  after  the  20th  of  September, 
and  should  certainly  be  put  in  the  ground  by  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  the  present  month.  When 
this  work  is  performed,  the  operations  of  the  Farm 
become,  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  of  a  more  diversi- 
fied character.  In  the  harvesting  of  Fall  crops — 
of  corn,  turnips,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  the  securing 
of  matured  seed — the  cleansing  of  the  ground  from 
dead  vines  and  haulm,  the  collection  of  materials 
for  compost,  the  repairs  of  fences,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  small  but  necessary  duties,  the  farmer  will 
find  his  time  well  employed.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  after  the  October  frosts  set  in,  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  that  is  essential  to  that  complete  pre- 
paration for  the  comfort  of  the  household  and  the 
stock  upon  the  farm  which  the  approach  of  winter 
imposes.  Half  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  winter 
life  in  the  country,  where  the  thermometer  in  this 
latitude  falls  not  unfrequently  to  zero,  may  be  ob- 
viated by  timely  attention  to  those  matters  which 
tend  to  secure  domestic  comfort  and  to  protect  the 
stock  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
work  for  the  month  is  as  follows  : 

SJBBDING  WHEAT, 
We  have  already  given  ample  directions  for  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  this  important  crop,  and  for 
putting  the  seed  into  the  ground  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner.  We  have  pointed  out  the  value  of 
clover  ley  turned  under  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
a,nd  have  spoken  of  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
soil  should  contain  an  ample  supply  of  that  plant- 
food  which  constitutes  the  nutriment  of  the  young 
wheat  plant  and  conduces  to  its  vigorous  growth. 
Of  all  the  constituents  of  a  soil,  potash  and  the 
phosphates  are  soonest  exhausted  by  frequent  crop- 
pings,  and  where  these  are  wanting  wheat  will  not 
flourish.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  a  stiff  clay  loam  ;  ploughed  deeply  and 
well  pulverized.  The  time  of  planting  ranges  in 
this  latitude  from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  close 
of  the  first  week  in  October.  Late  sowing  is  always 
avoided,  if  possible,  as  the  young  plants  then  are 
frequently  two  tender  when  winter  sets  in  to  with- 
stand its  rigors.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre 
should  not  be  less  than  two  bushels,  if  sown  broad- 
cast, although  five  pecks  will  sufTico  if  the  drill  is 
used. 


RYE. 

What  we  have  said  of  wheat  applies  still  more 
forcibly  to  Rye  in  respect  to  the  time  of  seeding.  It 
should  have  been  in  the  ground  more  than  a  raonth 
ago.  The  soil  for  rye  may,  and  indeed  should  be,  of 
a  much  lighter  texture  than  that  for  wheat — the 
heaviest  crops  of  Hye  having  been  grown  on  dry 
bottom  lands  of  this  sort  and  light  alluvials.  If  the 
Rye  is  still  to  be  seeded  put  it  in  at  once ;  make  the 
ground  very  rich  and  sow  six  pecks  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

PLANTING  OUT  FRUIT  ORCHARDS. 

In  preceding  numbers  of  the  Faumeii  we  have  in- 
culcated the  propriety  of  planting  out  a  young  or- 
chard wherever  one  has  not  been  planted  or  the  old 
one  has  died  out.  We  have  so  frequently  given  all 
the  requisite  directions  for  planting  that  a  repetition 
here  is  useless.  One  or  two  suggestions  may  not, 
however,  come  amiss.  Make  the  holes  wide  and 
deep,  preserve  the  top  soil  for  the  roots — cart  away 
the  subsoil  and  fill  up  with  rich  earth  drawn  from 
any  available  source  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  lime.  Do  not  plant  deeper  than  the  crown  of  the 
roots,  and  in  choosing  trees  select  only  fruits  of  the 
best  quality. 

JBARN  YARD  COMPOSTS. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  making  composts 
either  in  the  barn  yard  or  the  field.  The  propor- 
tion of  barn  yard  manure  to  rough  vegetable  fibre, 
marsh  muck,  woods'  earth,  scrapings  of  roads  and 
ditches,  the  turf  of  hedge  rows,  &c.  &c.,  is  as  one 
to  three — that  is  to  say,  one  load  of  barn  yard  ma- 
nure to  three  loads  of  composting  material.  In 
making  up  the  compost  heap,  layer  by  layer,  let  the 
lower  layers  of  barn  yaid  manure  be  the  heaviest, 
graduating  off  ihe  thickness  of  each  layer  as  the 
heap  increases  in  height.  When  fermentation  sets 
in  watch  it  closely — try  the  heat  by  thrusting  a  stick 
down  into  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  com- 
mences to  expend  its  force,  break  down  the  heap — 
mix  the  materials  well  together,  and  let  it  stand 
ready  to  cart  out  into  the  field.  If  the  heap  is  made 
in  the  field,  cover  it  well  with  earth,  at  the  top  and 
sides,  to  moderate  the  fermentation  process  and  pre- 
serve the  gases. 

HARVESTING  ROOTS  AND  PUIIiPKINS. 

All  tender  roots,  tubers,  field  pumpkins,  &c.  &c., 
should  now  be  carefully  housed,  before  they  are  in- 
jured by  the  frost.  In  storing  them  away,  see  that 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry- 
cool,  but  not  warm,  and  well  protected  place.  Late 
potatoes  and  field  beets  may  be  stored  up  in  bulk  in 
the  open  air,  covered  thickly  with  straw,  and  then 
covered  again  with  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  18 
inches  of  earth.  We  have  kept  them  in  this  way, 
through  the  winter,  for  many  years,  and  they  inva- 
riably turn  out  admirably  in  the  spring. 
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Cattle  Slieds. 

Provide  the  cattle  with  good  warm  sheds  for  pro- 
tection throughout  the  winter.  Cattle  so  housed 
will  require  much  less  food  and  will  go  through  the 
inclement  season  with  ordinary  care  in  fine  health 
and  conditioii. 

Wet  Landsi 

If  there  are  low  moist  meadows  to  be  drained  the 
fall  season  is  the  best  to  do  it  in.  Even  the  most 
naturally  fertile  meadows  fail  to  bring  good  crops 
of  the  valuable  grasses  if  they  are  wet  and  springy. 
Let  them  therefore  be  ditched  and  drained  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water.  See  in  stoning  the 
drains  that  the  stones  composing  them  are  placed 
below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Be  careful  to  gather  buckwheat  before  the  frost 
touches  it.  The  best  time  for  harvesting  this  grain 
is  when  about  half  the  heads  have  turned  a  deep 
chestnut  brown.  The  straw  is  not  of  any  great 
value,  but  it  should  be  saved,  nevertheless,  as  it 
offers  a  rough  and  not  unpalatable  food  for  stock 
during  the  winter. 

Fences. 

See  that  these  are  in  good  order,  and  wherever 
they  show  signs  of  dilapidation,  let  all  the  necessary 
repairs  be  at  once  made. 

Fall  Plougliing. 

gtrpng  stiff  clays  are  always  improved  by  having 
them  plougiied  deeply  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  and 
suffering  the  furrows  to  lie  rough  throughout  the 
winter,  so  as  to  expo.'^e  the  largest  amount  of  soil  to 
the  ameliorating  and  u.^sintegrating  effects  of  the 
froet.  Under  no  circumsv^'^ces,  however,  should 
such  soils  be  ploughed  when  tJ'^y  are  wet.  Where 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  ci>°^^l«  ^^^^^^ 
plough,  seize  at  pnce  the  opportuni",^^  ^^r  breaking 
them  up. 


We  have  no  preliminary  suggestions  to  make  IfaiJ 
■month  in  regard  to  garden  work  as  all  the  prepara- 
tory labours  have  ceased,  and  what  is  now  to  be 
done  is  to  close  up  the  season. 

Wi?iter  Spinach.— Uihe  crop  of  winter  spinach  is 
sufficiently  advaii66d  i.^in  out  the  plants  to  four  or 
five  inches  apart  5  and  tak^'  care  to  keep  the  soil 
light  and  free  from  weeds. 

Lettuce  Plants, ^heitnce  plants  WiiJ  ^^"J^ 
best  by  being  transplanted  to  a  warm  borux  ^  ^ 
they  can  he  protected  by  a  light  covering  of  bi, 
on  the  approach  of  frost, 

Sefitzn^  out  ^/^Mdiji  Plants.— I) v^vmc^  the  first  week 
iis  October,  and  not  later  than  the  second,  if  it  can 

avoided,  sele^^t  a  piece  of  dry  loamy  soil,  and 
spread  over  it  to  fne  depth  of  three  inches  the  richest 
and  best  rotted,  rn^^  nure  to  be  had  in  the  barn-yard. 


Spade  ibis  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
twelve  inches,  breaking  up  all  clods  as  the  spading 
advances,  and  raking  the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds. 
When  this  is  done  lay  off  the  land  in  ridges  with  a 
hoe,  making  the  ridges  four  inches  high  and  three 
feet  apart  from  the  crown  of  one  ridge  to  the  crown 
of  another.  Let  the  ridges  be  laid  oft  east  and  west, 
so  that  their  faces  shall  be  north  and  south  respect- 
ively. As  you  finish  each  ridge  compress  the  sides 
firmly  by  patting  them  with  the  back  of  the  spade 
so  as  to  make  the  soil  adhere  closely,  and  to  prevent 
its  crumbling.  When  all  the  ridges  are  formed, 
pick  out  the  plants  from  the  beds  in  which  they 
have  been  growing ;  dip  their  roots  in  a  solution  of 
soot  and  cow  manure,  made  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream,  and  in  setting  them  along  the  ridge 
choose  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  setting  them  six 
inches  apart  and  rather  more  than  half  way  down 
the  slope.  Toward  the  close  of  November  strew  sta- 
I  ble  manure  in  the  vallies,  between  the  ridges  for  the 
protection  and  nourishment  of  the  plants  through 
the  winter.  When  spring  opens  draw  down  the  tops 
of  the  ridges  into  the  intervals  or  vallies,  where  the 
manure  has  been  lying  all  winter  and  work  between 
the  rowswith  the  hoe  to  lighten  the  soil  and  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  As  the  latter  increase  in 
growth,  thin  them  out  until  they  stand  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  using  the  surplus  plants  for  sale 
in  market  or  for  table  purposes  throughout  the 
spring.  At  the  second  working  give  the  plants  a 
light  hilling,  and  continue  to  work'them  at  inter- 
vals as  the  season  progresses,  taking  care  to  apply 
water  freely  in  dry  weather,  and  always  choose,  in 
watering,  the  evening  after  sunset. 

Endives. — These  should  be  tied  up  for  blanching. 

Mint. — Set  out  mint  in  frames  for  winter  use. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Cut  off  the  asparagus  haulm  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  clean  off  all 
weeds  and  grass.  Strew  over  the  bed  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  well  rotted  manure  and  refuse  salt,  and  fork 
it  carefully  in.  Rake  all  off  clean.  In  the  spring 
repeat  the  dressing  and  fork  and  rake  as  before. 
Celery. — Earth  up  celery  for  blanching. 

Rh^harb  or  Pie  Plarit. — SoAv  the  seeds  of  this  fine 
table  pk ntj  or  set  out  fresh  roots  wherever  wanted. 

Sea  Kau^' — Sow  seed  of  sea  kale  for  Spring  use. 

Shallots,  Garlic,  Chives. — Set  out  these  early  this 
month. 

Onions.  Onions  intended  for  seed  should  be  set 

out  this  month. 

Raspberries. — Make  a  new  plantation  of  raspber- 
ries if  such  is  wanted,  about  the  middle  of  October. 
'        oseberries— Currants.- F\a.nt  out  gooseberry 

-ant  plants  this  month,  at  a  distance  of  six 
and  cui.  ^ 

feet  apart.    .   njgan  oil  and  top  dress  strawberry 

Straiobern.  ;^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^g,  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^^ 
beds — dress  tL\.    ,  „,t,^„ 
manure 


and  woo^l  ashes. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SHADE  TREES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  very  many  of  the  most  de- 
lightful suburban  building  sites  lie  unimproved, 
only  because  they  are  destitute  of  shade  trees,  and 
inferior,  adjacent  sites  are  selected  and  improved 
for  the  reason  that  they  possess  this  one  desirable 
characteristic,  and  as  it  is  a  work  of  years  to  grow 
trees  that  will  aiford  a  pleasant  shade,  I  have  labor- 
ed to  devise  a  substitute  by  which  ample  shade  can 
be  annually  produced  by  the  time  the  season  arrives 
when  shady  retreats  are  sought. 

Extensive  verandas  with  different  aspects  are 
sometimes  appended  to  houses  erected  on  sites  want- 
ing shade  with  very  good  effect  to  the  dwelling,  and 
they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  indispensable  features 
of  a  rural  residence,  but  they  are  an  expensive  j)art 
of  a  house,  and  more  exposed  to  decay  than  othor 
portions  of  it,  and  do  not  fully  supply  the  placfc  of 
shade  trees. 

It  often  occurs  that  the  shady  side  of  the  house 
is  the  leeward  side,  hence,  if  shade  is  sought  on  a 
verandah,  we  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  fan- 
ning breeze,  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful. Feeling  that  I  have  been  successful  in  my 
attempt  to  supply  a  cheap,  durable,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  ornamental  substitute  fur  a  shade  tree, 
I  have  decided  to  furnish  you,  for  publication  in 
your  valuable  journal,  with  a  description  of  my  in- 
vention, with  illustrative  drawings,  which  will  con- 
stitute very  appropriate  decoration  for  the  landscape 
and  horticultural  department. 

I  would  not  propose  to  locate  my  substitute  on 
the  site  that  should  be  occupied  by  shade  trees  near 
the  house,  but  I  would  select  a  site  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  summer-house. 

I  would  also  plant  shade  trees  around  the  dwell- 
ing as  soon  as  practicable  afiCT  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  grades  all  established.    JMy  experi- 


ence in  planting  up  a  vacant  site  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious, or  the  same  season  that  a  dwelling  is  erected, 
is  not  judicious,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  i)ro- 
tect  the  young  trees  from  injury  during  the  erection 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
change  the  grades,  b}--  which  some  of  the  trees  pre- 
viously planted  are  covered  too  deeply  while  others 
have  their  roots  stripped.  I  would,  however,  re- 
commend to  owners  of  suburban  property,  which 
must,  in  tlie  natural  course  of  things,  be  improved 
by  buildings  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  have 
the  building  sites  selected  by  one  possessing  the 
best  judgmfiif,  taste  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
landscapipg,  and  to  have  the  site  properly  graded, 
and  a  dwelling  of  the  proper  size  staked  out,  next 
lay  out  the  carriage  approach  and  the  principal 
walks  near  the  house,  and  then  plant  trees  and 
shrubbery.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the  building 
to  be  erected,  then  thoroughly  enclose  all  the  plan- 
tations to  effectually  guard  them  from  injury  before 
breaking  the  ground. 

I  have  known  such  preliminary  improvements  as 
I  have  described,  to  pay  over  one  thousand  per 
cent,  on  their  cost  in  a  few  years,  and  it  often  occurs 
that  the  site  could  not  be  sold  only  for  the  grading 
and  planting. 

I  was  recently  applied  to  by  the  owner  and  occu- 
pant of  a  country  seat,  in  many  respects  as  valua- 
ble as  any  in  Baltimore  county,  to  furnish  a  plan 
and  estimate  for  grading  around  a  house ;  a  large, 
fine,  brick  mansion,  which  had  been  built  some  ten 
yesrs.  The  proprietor  had  been  his  own  landscape 
i  gardener  and  architect,  and  he  had  located  this 
I  large  structure  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  only 
suitable  for  a  site  for  a  summer-house,  without 
grading  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  grade  or  pla^ 
teau  around  it  for  roads,  walks,  &c. 

The  hill  was  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  the  only 
practical  remedy  or  means  of  producing  the  desired 
grade  around  the  house  was  by  excavating  the 
earth  from  aroUnd  it  aud  lowering  the  house  to  the 
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proper  level  as  compared  with  the  new  grade,  thus 
involving  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars, 
which  might  have  been  done  originally  for  a  few 
dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  cut  A,  that  my 
Umbraculum  is  constructed  by  setting  firmly  in  the 
^^round,  a  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  bark  on,  and  its 
limbs  trimmed  so  as  to  leave  projecting  knots.  This 
is  surmounted  by  a  neat  bird  cage,  and  a  conical 
lattice  of  galvanized  iron  wire  suspended  on  it,  and 
eight  wire  chains  hanging  on  all  sides  from  the 
ring  of  f  inch  galvanized  iron  gas  pipe  forming  the 
base  of  the  conical  lattice,  and  attached  at  the  lower 
end  to  a  post  set  in  the  ground.  At  each  of  the 
eight  posts,  a  fertile  border  is  to  be  prepared,  and  a 
hop  vine  is  to  be  planted,  and  the  vines  to  be  train- 
ed over  the  frame,  which  they  will  cover  so  as  to 
produce  a  dense  shade  by  the  middle  of  June  in  this 
latitude. 

All  the  guys  are  to  be  made  of  wire  chains,  that 
the  vines  may  attach  themselves  to  them,  as  they 
will  not  climb  a  single  plain  wire.  The  hop  is  a 
very  cleanly,  pretty  vine,  and  not  subject  to  attacks 
of  vermin,  and  withal,  a  very  rapid  grower. 

Other  flowering  runners  may  be  planted  with 
the  hops  in  the  same  borderSj  and  when  they  are 
grown  so  as  to  cover  the  frame,  the  hops  may  be 
removed  if  the  other  runners  are  preferred.  The 
pendant  conical  lattice,  thus  suspended,  will  not  be 
stationary,  but  will  vibrate  some  two  feet,  which 
will  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

CutB,  represents  a  complete  Umbraculum.  The 
entire  expense  of  construction  will  not  exceed  seven- 
ty-five dollars,  and  it  will  produce  a  very  pleasing 
effect  in  the  landscape,  and  afford  a  perfect  shade, 
and  if  the  post  is  of  durable  timber  it  will  last  twen- 
ty years  or  more.  Yours  truly, 

J.  Wilkinson, 
Landscape  Gardener,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Trying  to  the  feelings — to  tie  a  pretty  girls  bon- 
net, without  tasting  her  lips. 


Testing  Clover  Seed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
writing  on  the  subject  of  "Preparation  of  Clover 
Seed,"  suggests  the  following  as  one  of  the  many 
modes  by  which  poor  seed  may  be  detected  : 

"Take  a  small  tin  cup,  and  fill  it  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  good  garden  mould.  Make 
the  surface  of  the  niould  perfectly  level,  and  sprinkle 
on  twenty-five  seeds,  taken  promiscuously  from  the 
mass,  and  cover  ihem  half  an  inch  deep  with  the 
same  kind  of  raould  as  that  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  jMoisl'-n  the  whole  with  soap  suds,  and  keep 
the  cup  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days — not  allow- 
ing it  to  dry,  and  the  plants  from  the  good  seed  will 
appear  and  may  be  counted  to  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  mass  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  This 
is  the  most  speedy,  and  I  think,  the  most  certain 
method  of  ascertaining  this  fact.  If  urine  be  poured 
over  the  seed  for  a  few  days  before  committing  it  to 
the  soil,  and  a  little  fine  gypsum  sprinkled  on  to 
coat  the  seeds,  the  germination  will  be  more  rapid. 
Of  all  the  stimulants  ordinarily  recommended  for 
clover,  this  mineral  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  most 
efScient,  and  the  most  certain  of  success ;  and  I 
would  no  more  think  of  sowing  down  a  piece  of 
soil  to  clover — no  matter  how  rich  it  might  be  in 
vegetable  matter,  or  how  carefully  it  might  have 
been  prepared — without  au  application  of  this  prime 
exciter  of  germiuative  energy  than  I  would  think  of 
making  pork  without  grain." 


"liET   ME   GO  I** 

I  clasped  her  tiny  hand  in  mine  ; 

I  clasped  her  beauteous  form  ; 
I  voAved  to  shield  her  from  the  wind 

And  from  the  world's  cold  storm. 

She  set  her  beauteous  eyes  on  me, 
The  tears  did  wildly  flo%v  ; 

And  with  her  little  lips  she  said— 
"  CoTTfoxmd  you  .'  let  me  go  ."' 
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BONE  MANURES.  ; 

About  the  year  1*740,  the  value  of  bones  as  a  ferti- 
lizer was  discovered  by  accident.  The  cutlers  of 
Sheffield,  who  use  bones  largely  iu  the  manufacture 
of  handles  for  knives  and  forks,  threw  their  bone 
refuse  into  heaps,  which  remained  undisturbed  for 
some  time  until  they  became  pu  trifled.  One  of  these 
heaps  was  carted  away  as  rubbish,  and  somehow  or 
other  came  to  be  spread  upon  grass  land.  The  effect 
of  it  was  most  remarkable,  so  much  so,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  bone  re- 
fuse. People  thought  there  must  be  some  wonderful 
fertilizer  beneath  the  surface,  and  they  dug  to  find 
it.  Not  succeeding,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  cutlers'  rubbish  after  all.  Subsequent 
trials  confirmed  this  view  of  things,  and  though  at 
first  this  new  manurial  agent  Avas  not  extensively 
used,  it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  substances  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
soil.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1814  that  machinery 
came  to  be  set  up  for  crushing  bones.  A  Mr.  Legard, 
of  Ganton,  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  manufacturer  of  bone  manure, 
and  from  imperfect  beginnings,  bone-crushing  ma- 
chinery has  been  improved  and  steam  power  applied, 
until  the  preparation  of  this  fertilizer  is  now  an  ex- 
tensive, profitable,  and  established  trade. 

The  chief  value  of  bones  arises  from  their  furnish- 
ing that  scarce  and  useful  substance,  phosphate  of 
lime.  They  also  supply  a  rich  animal  matter.  The 
following  analysis  of  the  bones  of  an  ox  may  be 
taken  as  an  exhibit  of  their  average  constituents  : — 


....55.35  " 

...  3.05  " 

Soda  and  a  small  portion 

of 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  bones  consist  wholly  of 
material  that  is  useful  for  plant  food  ;  while  they  are 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  their  containing  so 
large  a  proportion  of  animal  matter  and  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Bones  are  prepared  for  use  by  boiling,  crushing  or 
dissolving.  The  boiling  process  extracts  the  gelatine 
and  fatty  matter,  which  while  it  lessens  their  fertiliz- 
ing qualities,  makes  them  yield  more  quickly  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture,  so  that  their  influence  is 
at  once  brought  to  bear  on  the  growing  crop.  The 
breaking  or  crushing  process  makes  bones  more  so- 
luble in  water,  and  hence  the  finer  they  are  ground 
the  more  speedily  and  perceptibly  they  act.  But 
from  the  fact  that  crushed  bone  requires  time  to  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  its  effects  are 
very  durable,  and  a  field  well  dressed  with  this  ma- 
nure shows  the  effect  of  the  application  for  years. — 
The  dissolving  process  is  usually  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.    This  destroys  the  mechani- 


cal structure  of  the  bones,  and  renders  them  so 
thoroughly  soluble,  that  they  become  at  once  availa- 
ble for  plant-food.  Sulphuric  acid  is  itself  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
certain  plants.  It  also  acts  on  other  fertilizing  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  so  as  to  make  them  available  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  growing  crop.  Superphos- 
phate of  lime,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  preparation  of  bone 
manure  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  fer- 
tilizer, when  made  upon  honour,  is  of  great  value, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  He 
should  know,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  chance 
for  adulteration  in  making  it,  and  that  superphos- 
phates differ  very  considerably  in  their  value.  In 
England,  some  humiliating  exposures  have  been 
made  of  frauds  committed  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  material.  An  agricul- 
ture writer  in  that  country  observes  that  makers  and 
venders  of  this  article  "take  advantage  of  that  patent 
weakness  of  all  farmers  for  cheap  bargains,"  and 
consequently  do  not  hesitate  to  use  all  manner  of 
rubbish  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  so  as 
to  undersell  their  more  conscientious  rivals.  Gyp- 
sum is  largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  superphos- 
phate. Bone-dust  is  also  liable  to  be  adulterated,  so 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  some  guarantee 
of  its  genuineness,  either  in  the  character  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  application  of  some  test  for  the 
detection  of  worthless  admixtures.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  analyze  bone-dust,  and  an  ordinary  farmer 
may  soon  learn  how  to  do  it. 

But  the  cheapest  method  of  providing  bone  ma- 
nure, and  surest  way  of  having  it  genuine,  is  to  pre- 
pare it  yourself.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  or  oc- 
cult art  about  this.  Various  processes  have  been 
prescribed,  most  of  them  of  a  very  simple  character. 
One  very  practicable  method  is  to  break  a  quantity 
of  bones  with  a  hammer,  and  mix  them  Avith  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  This  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  left 
a  day  or  two  at  rest.  It  should  then  be  stirred  daily 
until  it  is  reduced  to  paste,  when  it  may  either  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  land  in  a  li- 
quid state,  or  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  earth, 
soot)v  sawdust,  or  powdered  charcoal.  If  diluted 
with  water,  one  barrel  of  the  pasty  mass  may  be 
mixed  with  one  hundred  barrels  of  water,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  land  from  a  water-cart  or  by  scoops. 
An  English  work  on  "Scientific  Farming"  suggests 
the  following  methods  :  "Let  us  suppose  a  farmer 
to  require  bones  for  his  turnip  crop  in  the  spring  ; 
let  him  lay  in  his  stock  of  bone-dust,  say  2  cwt.  per 
acre,  in  the  December  previous.  Let  him  mix  these 
in  a  shed  or  any  covered  place,  with  the  same  weight 
of  salt,  and  to  this  add  20  bushels  of  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes,  and  water  them  with  gas-liquid,  or  liquid 
manure  from  his  tank,  if  he  have  one,  and  turn  them 
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over  every  week  or  ten  days.  The  quantity  of  liquor 
to  use  should  be  ns  much  as  they  will  absorb.  This 
process,  repeated  for  three  months,  will  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  state,  and  by  the  time  they  are  required 
for  use,  he  will  have,  at  least  so  far  as  bones  are  con- 
cerned, a  sufficient  supply  to  procure  him  an  excel- 
lent crop."  Another  mode  is  the  following  :  "In 
a  large  square  tub,  say  5  feet  wide  by  2  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  2  feet  deep  (lined  with  lead),  the  bones 
should  be  spread  evenly,  and  upon  thera  should  be 
poured  half  their  weight  of  water,  if  hot  all  the  bet- 
ter ;  after  steeping  for  24  hours,  then  pour  on  the 
same  quantity  of  acid,  viz.,  half  the  weight  of  the 
bones.  These  should  now  remain  36  hours  at  least, 
and  be  stirred  at  intervals  during  the  time,  when 
they  should  be  taken  out  and  mixed  with  ashes  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  make  them  sufficiently  dry  for 
drilling.  The  more  they  are  stirred  while  under 
acid  the  better,  and  the  more  thoroughly  they  are 
mixed  with  the  ashes  the  better  also  ;  as  by  so  doing, 
the  whole  mass  becomes  more  thoroughly  incor- 
porated." We  do  not  see  why  a  barrel  will  not  do 
as  well  as  the  expensive  lead-lined  box  spoken  of 
above.  In  all  the  foregoing  processes  that  include 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
chemical  substance  requires  to  be  ^^handled  with 
care.^'  Bones  broken  with  a  hammer,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  earth  or  ashes,  will  heat 
and  decompose  so  as  to  be  in  a  state  fit  for  use  in 
turnip  drills.  "We  imagine  that  most  farmers  who 
can  be  persuaded  to  use  bones  at  all,  will  do  so  in 
that  way  which  requires  least  trouble,  and  either  by 
purchasing  crushed  bones,  or  resorting  to  some  sim- 
ple method  like  that  last  named,  will  avoid  slower 
processes  that  require  time,  patience  and  labour. — 
Every  one  who  has  a  piece  of  land  under  cultivation 
should  see  to  it  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  a  dosing 
of  bones,  in  one  form  or  another. —  Canada  Farmer. 

Clover. — Where  clover  can  be  mown  more  than 
once  in  a  season,  each  time  that  it  is  cut  the  roots 
penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  soil  and  subsoil 
in  search  of  food  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  this 
plant  does  not  receive  all  its  support  from  the  active 
surface  soil,  but  a  portion  of  it  from  a  greater  depth 
in  the  subsoil  than  most  ordinary  farm  crops.  Be- 
sides this,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  from  experi- 
ence and  observation,  that  the  roots  of  clover  not 
only  obtain  a  portion  of  their  food  from  a  greater 
depth  in  the  earth  than  is  penetrated  by  the  plow, 
but  that  those  roots  in  thus  penetrating  the  snbsoil 
in  search  of  food,  actually  bring  up  something 
which  in  their  decay  strengthens  and  enriches  the 
soil  for  future  crops. 

The  cheapest  excursion  you  may  make  is  into  the 
realms  of  Fancy.    No  return  ticket  is  required. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  GRASSES  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  following  from  the  Southern  Cultivator," 
we  take  from  an  essay  entitled,  "  Which  grasses 
have  stood  the  test  in  the  South." 

"All  flesh  is  grass,"  and  the  great  secret  of  farm- 
ing consists  in  fertilizing  the  soil,  by  such  means  as 
will  afford  a  profit,  rather  than  increasing  an  ex- 
pense in  the  process.  Guano,  gypsum,  lime,  ashes, 
salt  and  animal  manures,  will  all  enrich  lands,  but 
they  do  it  at  a  cost  to  the  farmer ;  the  grasses,  on 
the  other  hand,  pay  large  profits,  while  they  enrich 
the  soil  on  a  large  scale.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
truly  claimed,  that  luxuriant  pastures  make  fat  do- 
mestic animals,  and  fat  lands,  while  they  fill  the 
pockets  of  their  owners.  Curiosity  as  well  as  in- 
terest may  prompt  the  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
ask  how  this  can  be  accomplished. 

The  constant  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matters,  going  on  everywhere,  keeps  the  atmos- 
phere saturated  with  the  richest  manures,  always 
ready  to  be  imparted  to  plants  and  soils,  which  may 
be  in  favorable  states  to  receive  them.  What  is  the 
most  favorable  state  of  the  soil?  Experience  and 
science  prove,  that  when  the  surface  is  shaded  or 
covered,  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  the 
most  favorable  state  to  imbibe  the  atmospheric  ma- 
nures. A  luxuriant  pasture,  forming  a  green  carpet, 
completely  excludes  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
it  is  pervious,  and  freely  admits  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrate  and  deposite  its  manures  in  the  soil  be- 
neath. Contrast  the  contrary  state  of  the  soil. — 
Observe  the  public  road  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  or 
the  farmer's  plantation,  who  constantly  tills  his 
lands  in  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  While  the  food 
of  these  crops  is  taken  from  the  soil,  the  unprotected 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  and  all  the  vola- 
tile manures,  as  far  down  as  the  heat  penetrates,  are 
made  to  rise  up  and  float  in  the  air,  to  be  wafted  off 
by  the  winds.  While  this  impoverishing  process  is 
going  on,  the  rain  water  penetrates,  dissolves  and 
holds  in  solution  the  earthy  manures,  and  washes 
them  down  the  streams  to  the  ocean.  The  crops  of 
the  farmer  get  a  little  of  the  manure  while  it  is  being 
wasted,  but  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  get  much 
more.  His  more  provident  neighbor,  whose  lands 
are  covered  with  grass,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
being  drained  of  their  volatile  elements  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  gets  his  soil  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  badly  managed  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The  float- 
ing manures,  wafted  in  the  winds  from  neighboring 
farms  and  woodlands,  penetrate  his  cool  earth  be- 
neath the  sod  and  become  fixed  in  the  soil.  The 
floating  ammonia,  ozone,  carbonic  acid,  phospho- 
rus, nitrogen  and  oxygen  all  attach  themselves  to 
the  earthy  constituents  of  the  soil,  forming  the 
nitrates  of  ammonia,  potash  and  lime,  and  the  car- 
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bonates  and  phosphates  of  these,  and  some  other 
substances,  all  of  Avhich  enrich  the  soil.  In  the 
meantime,  the  grass  is  imbibing  its  full  share  of  the 
atmospheric  manures,  which  are  returned  to  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  animal  manures.  Such  lands  are 
also  protected  measurably  against  the  impoverishing 
influence  of  washing  rains,  by  the  perfect  sod  which 
covers  them.  In  this  provident  way  of  farming,  it 
may  be  easily  seen  how  the  adept  in  grass  hus- 
bandry may  deprive  the  soil  of  his  careless,  land 
skinning  neighbors  of  its  fertility,  while  he  enriches 
his  own,  and  makes  himself  wealthy. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  grasses  we  have 
been  considering,  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  must  be 
made  out,  more  from  observation  than  scientific 
research  ;  because  chemical  analysis  has  not  been 
pursued  suflficiently  on  this  subject  to  give  accurate 
results.  Common  consent  puts  clover  foremost 
among  the  grasses.  Bluegrass  may  safely  come  next 
in  order,  and  timothy  and  herds  grass  must  be  put 
behind  blue  grass.  Millet  is  believed  to  take  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  from  the  soil  as  it  adds  to  it. 

Why  should  Timothy  be  always  mixed  with  Clo- 
ver?— Because  it  will  make  the  pasture  much  more 
nutritious;  and  because.  Clover,  having  no  other 
grass  mixed  with  it,  is  very  likely  to  produce  colic 
in  cattle,  mules  and  horses,  and  destroy  them.  A 
mixture  of  grasses  seldom,  if  ever,  produce  colic. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMING. 

The  foUov^ing  we  clip  from  the  discussions  of  the 
American  Institute  Farmer's  Club,  held  in  July 
last : 

T.  A.  Bauer,  Upper  Allen,  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.:  "  I  plow  clover  sod  in  Autumn  or  March; 
and  lime,  50  bushels  to  the  acre^  and  plant  with 
corn .  This  I  harvest  by  cutting  close  to  the  ground, 
putting  in  shocks  to  cure.  It  is  husked  at  the 
shocks,  the  stalks  tied  in  bundles,  hauled  near  the 
barn  and  stacked.  In  the  Spring,  the  corn  stubble 
is  plowed  for  oats.  The  oat  stubble  is  dressed  with 
barnyard  manure,  plowed  and  harrowed  and  left 
till  it  is  time  to  sow  wheat ;  then  go  over  with  a 
large  cultivator,  and  afterward  drill  in  the  wheat. 
If  intending  to  make  the  field  into  mowing-land,  I 
sow  three  pecks  of  timothy  seed  (per  ten  acres)  with 
the  wheat,  and  in  the  Spring  one  bushel  of  clover 
seed.  Our  farms  in  Cumberland  County  are  gener- 
ally so  divided,  that  we  have  two  parts  for  corn, 
two  for  oats,  two  for  wheat,  two  for  mowing,  and 
one  for  pasture.  This  is  our  regular  rotation.  Our 
grass  crops  are  heavy,  and  generally  40  to  50  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  40  to  50  bushels  of  oats,  and  15 
to  25  bushels  of  wheat.  My  farm  is  clear  of  garlic 
and  all  other  foul  weeds,  and  hay  and  fodder  are  so 
plenty  that  I  need  not  turn  stoclf  to  pasture  before 


the  clover  is  in  head,  and  I  never  feed  so  close  that 
I  cannot  turn  down  vegetable  matter  enough  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  without  any  other  ma- 
nure. Still,  we  are  careful  to  make  all  the  manure 
possible,  which  we  do  by  stabling  our  cattle  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  We  also  stall  feed  many 
cattle,  prefering  to  feed  all  the  hay  and  fodder  we 
make  in  the  stables,  using  plenty  of  straw  and  oats 
for  litter.  The  dung  heaps  from  our  stables  enable 
us  to  give  our  wheat  lands  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
every  3'ear.  By  plowing  this  in  deep  we  have 
plenty  of  corn  to  sell  and  keep  ;  and  this  is  the  way 
we  keep  our  land  in  good  condition,  never  exluu}sted , 
never  in  want  of  rest,  never  in  a  condition  that  will 
not  produce  a  good  crop.  Laud  needs  to  be  covered 
with  a  crop  all  the  time  ;  we  do  not  think  clover 
seed  expensive,  we  can  always  make  as  much  as  we 
need  and  have  some  to  sell.  There  is  one  thing  the 
farmer  must  never  forget  in  this  course  of  farming  ; 
that  is,  to  use  lime  as  I  have  recommended,  every 
year,  upon  one  portion  of  the  farm." 

John  G.  Bergen — Although  I  approve  of  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation  in  farming,  and  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver as  a  fertilizer,  there  are  localities  where  it  can- 
not be  adopted  to  any  extent,  and  where  it  is  not  a 
necessity.  Such  is  the  case  among  the  market  gar- 
deners around  New  York.  I  know  one  field  upon 
which  cucumbers  have  been  grown  35  years.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  manure.  Here  the  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  wait  its  growth  and  decay  in  the  soil ;  he 
must  buy  it  and  apply  it  liberally. 

P.  T.  Quinn — I  have  cultivated  land,  without 
rest,  steadily  for  sixteen  years.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
do  so  without  manure.  I  cannot  afford  that.  My 
land  is  better  now  than  it  was  at  first.  I  cannot 
afford  to  grow  clover  ;  a  crop  of  which  is  worth  say 
$30.  I  can  buy  manure  and  grow  other  crops  more 
profitably. 


Clover  Seed. — We  believe,  says  the  Rural  Neio 
Yorker^  that  a  crop  of  clover  seed  taken  from  the 
land  exhausts  the  soil  more  than  the  crop  which  is 
cut  for  hay.  Any  seed  crop,  it  is  well  known,  is 
more  exhaustive  than  a  mere  fodder  crop.  One 
strong  reason  for  cutting  timothy  for  hay  early,  is  to 
remove  it  from  the  soil  before  it  has  abstracted  those 
elements  which  form  the  seed.  It  impoverishes  the 
soil  much  less  than  if  cut  later.  The  first  growth 
of  clover  is  not  generally  disposed  to  seed  much  ; 
hence  it  is  not  so  exhaustive  as  other  grasses  if  cut 
late.  But  the  second  crop,  which  bears  the  seed,  is 
injurious  to  the  land — at  least  the  taking  it  away  is. 
Unless  remuneration  is  made  to  the  soil  it  will  pay 
better  to  let  the  second  growth  of  clover  rot  on  the 
land,  or  feed  it  off. 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 
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FOR  THE  MARYLAND  FARMKR. 

Effect  of  Shade  and  Sunlight  on  Growing  Crops,  and 
Its  Philosophy. 

The  influence  of  sunshine  or  the  sun's  heat  and 
light  upon  the  growth,  size,  beauty  and  quality  of 
our  various  field  and  garden  crops,  is  far  greater 
and  far  more  important  than  most  of  our  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  aware  of.  In  proof  of  this,  let 
me  describe  a  few  experiments  made  by  myself. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  I  dug  up  a  corner  of  the 
grass  patch  in  front  of  my  house  and  planted  about 
thirhj  hills  of  potatos  there,  mainly  ^to  get  rid  of 
some  ugly  rooty  weeds  in  that  part  of  my  front  yard. 
The  potatos  were  planted  partly  under  and  be- 
tween the  shade  of  a  large  pear  tree  and  a  plum  tree, 
and  soon  threw  up  very  large,  luxuriant  and  beau- 
tiful vines  or  tops,  that  made  every  unreflecting  per- 
son who  saw  them  think  I  was  going  to  have  a 
large  yield  of  very  large  and  handsome  potatos  in 
my  little  patch.  But  when  I  came  to  dig  for  them, 
lo  and  behold  !  I  found  none  there  at  all  fit  to  eat, 
as  my  whole  patch  only  produced  a  few  potatoes, 
and  they  were  no  larger  than  a  boy's  common- 
sized  play-marble.  I  knew  beforehand  that  I  would 
not  get  much  of  a  potato  crop  there,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  greatly  disappointed  myself  in 
my  getting  none  at  all  worth  eating.  But  as  my 
main  object  was  the  subduing  of  ugly  weeds,  and  I 
bad  partially  succeeded  in  that  through  my  hoeable 
potato  crop.  I  thought  1  would  try  another  hoe 
crop  there  next  season.  And  so  I  planted  hunch 
beans  there  in  1865,  but  I  obtained  only  about  half  a 
crop  of  new  beans,  and  they  Avere  an  inferior  article 
both  in  size  and  quality.  And  I  now,  (September 
5th,  1866)  have  the  same  patch  planted  with  cab- 
bage, that  has  fine  luxuriant  leaves  but  has  thus  far 
formed  no  heads  at  all,  and  from  all  appearances 
never  will  form  any  worthy  of  notice — but  I  am 
getting  rid  of  the  weeds  that  had  spoiled  the  looks 
of  that  part  of  my  front  grass  yard. 

And  now  what  caused  this  poor  potato,  bean  and 
cabbage  crop  on  my  good  loamy  soil,  thickly  cover- 
ed with  grass?  AVhy  it  was  evidently  the  shade  of 
my  trees,  or  in  other  words,  the  ivant  of  sunshine 
or  sunlight  and  sun-heat  that  made  these  crops 
so  poor.  For  a  partial  shade  or  shading  keeps  the 
tops  of  plants  sott  and  green  and  in  a  growing  con- 
dition— a  condition  that  confines  the  rising  sap 
mainly  to  the  tops  of  plants,  and  thus  increases  their 
length,  thickness  and  luxuriance  at  the  expense  and 
slow  growth  of  their  roots  and  tubers,  which  thus 
remain  small.  Too  much  shade  or  shading,  on  the 
other  hand,  blanches  and  whitens  the  tops  and 
stems  of  plants  and  makes  them  too  soft  to  grow. — 
And  hence,  densely  shaded  plants  produce,  as  a 
general  thing,  neither  tops,  roots  nor  tubers  that 
are  worth  anything. 

This  season  has  afforded  us  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  and  studying  the  effects  of  sun- 
light, as  well  as  the  absence  of  sunlight  on  our  va- 
rious growing  crops.  For  our  potato  crops  this 
year,  for  example,  have  uncommonly  long,  thick 
and  luxuriant  stalks,  and  as  a  general  thing,  small 
potatos ;  and  some  field  crops  with  splendid  look- 
ing tops  are  said  to  have  no  potatos  at  all  on  their 
roots,  or  potatos  that  are  very  small  compared 
with  what  they  ought  to  be.  And  many  of  our 
oldest  farmers  are  asking  the  question—"  What  is 


the  cause  of  this?  Why  are  our  potato  tops  so  large 
and  our  •potatos  themselves  so  small  and  poor,  when 
we  have  had  such  frequent  and  fine  rains  to  make 
things  groic  And  in  reasoning  about  its  causes,  I 
began  with  my  own  experiments  in  1864,  '65  and 
'66,  showing  the  effects  of  shade  upon  our  growing 
crops.  And  I  reasoned  in  this  way,  to  wit :  What 
is  shade?  Why,  it  is  the  absence  of  sunlight,  pro- 
duced by  something  that  obstructs  its  passage  to 
our  earth,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Again,  we  have  had 
quite  a  rainy  season  here  this  year,  and  rainy 
weather  is  cloudy  weather,  and  cloudy  weather  pro- 
duces a  shade  all  over  the  land,  so  far  as  the  clouds 
extend.  And  an  excess  of  cloudy  or  rainy  weather 
thus  ju'oduces  exactly  the  same  etFecls  upon  our 
growing  field  and  garden  crops  that  the  shade  of  a 
tree  or  trees  does,  and  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons. And  so  you  see,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our 
frequent  rains  and  long  continued  cloudy  and  cold 
spring,  and  uncommonly  cold  August  weather  are 
the  cause  of  our  potato,  corn,  tomato,  cabbage  and 
other  plants  having  such  large  and  luxuriant  stalks 
or  vines  and  so  few  and  so  small  potatos,  tomatos, 
cabbage  heads,  &c.,  and  ripening  so  slowly  as  they 
do  this  season. 

I  have  also  observed  this  fact  in  my  own  garden 
and  outlot  culture,  to  wit :  that  when  our  summer 
season  is  hot,  and  even  dry,  and  measurably  free 
from  clouds  and  rain,  our  potato,  corn,  tomato, 
cabbage  and  other  plants  will  have  small  or  but 
medium-sized  stalks  and  vines,  that  dry  up  and  die 
off  soon,  while  their  potatos,  tomatos,  cabbage 
heads,  &c.  will  be  numerous,  large,  richly  colored 
and  of  a  superior  quality.  And  you  may,  perhaps, 
ask  me  how  I  account  for  this?  I  answer  such  a 
season  as  I  have  just  described  is  always  one  of 
abundant  sunshine,  and  the  sun's  heat  and  light 
soon  hardens  the  fibres  of  the  stalks  of  the  pota- 
to, tomato  and  other  plants  so  much  that  the  stalks 
measurably  cease  growing  in  length,  thickness  and 
luxuriance,  and  so  spend  their  sap  and  strength 
mainly  in  enlarging  the  potatos  at  their  roots, 
and  the  tomatos,  beans,  kc,  strung  along  on  their 
vines  above  ground,  and  in  imparting  to  them 
a  rich  and  beautiful  color  and  an  extra  fine  flavor. 
And  this  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  our  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.,  which  always 
have  a  poor  color  and  an  inferior  fragrance  and 
taste  in  cold  and  long-continued  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather.  Sometimes  our  extra  large  stalks  of  the 
potato,  tomato  and  other  plants  arise,  as  we  all 
know,  from  their  growing  upon  a  rich  or  over-rich 
soil.  But  as  their  stalks  are  very  large  this  year 
upon  lands  that  are  decidedly  poor,  we  must,  of 
course,  ascribe  that  luxuriance  to  some  other  cause. 
And  I  think  I  have  given  you  the  true  cause. 

Sunlight  has  an  equally  remarkable  influence  and 
effect  upon  man  himself  and  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion, since  all  living  beings  dwindle  away  in  size, 
beauty  and  strength  when  deprived  of  the  invigor- 
ating powers  of  the  sun's  heat  and  light.    For  ex- 
ample, I  knew  a  man,  now  dead,  who  us^d  to  buy 
every  year  three  or  four  pigs  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  old,  for  his  next  year's  pork.    And  to  keep 
them  very  warm  and  nice  through  the  winter  he  al- 
ways put  them  into  a  small  pen  made  in  one  end  of 
a  feeding  stall  in  his  stable,  where  his  pigs  had  very 
i  little  room  for  exercise,  and  never  saw  the  sun,  and 
!  but  little  even  of  daylight.    And  here  his  little  pigs 
in  spite  of  their  warm  place  and  generous  feeding, 
j  grew  very  slowly,  and  at  times  became  stunted,  and 
i  even  lame.     And  their  removal  in  the  ensuing 
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•spring  into  Ms  regular  pig  pen,  where  they  had 
?I3lenty  <jf  room  and  sunlight,  made  them  recover 
"very  slowly  from  their  winter's  injuries.  For  they 
'never  grew  as  large  and  as  fat  as  they  would  have 
«<ione,  if  they  had  been  kept  out  of  this  warm,  but 
small  and  dark  place.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  be- 
cause pigs  are  very  fond  of  lying  where  the  sun 
shines  freely  on  them,  and  will  not  thrive  well 
without  it.  For  pigs  will  always,  other  things  be- 
ing equal  in  regard  to  food  and  care,  thrive  more  in 
the  sunlight^  though  cool  or  cold,  than  in.  a  'dark 
place,  however  nice  and  warm,  for  no  auimal  can 
thrive  well  when  deprived  of  sunshine. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  these  philosophical  reflec- 
tions on  sunshine  and  shade,  as  this  is  a  subject  that 
ought  to  be  far  Toetter  understood  by  us  all  than  it 
yet  is.  I  am  very  fond  of  studying  and  explaining, 
so  far  as  I  cau,  those  profoundly  mysterious  and 
Siighly  important  elements  and  influences  of  nature 
^hat  are  ever  aflFecting,  either  for  evil  or  for  good, 
-jxll  of  oiu'  farm  and  garden  crops.  And  I  presume 
Ihere  wUl  be  no  harm  in  my  saying  to  you  here, 
?llmt  I  "have  written  and  have  ready  for  the  press  an 
•original  work  on  practical  agriculture,  entitled 
''^  The  Science  or  Philosophy  of  Farming ^  It  will 
make  a  printed  volume  of  some  TOO  or  800  pages  of 
octavo  book  form.  It  contains  twenty-six  chapters 
that  treat  of  a  very  great  variety  of  subjects — its 
chapters  being  :  1.  Origin  of  Soils  or  Agricultural 
Geology ;  2,  Nature  of  Soils ;  3,  The  Fertilizing 
Elements  of  Soils ;  4,  Preparation  of  the  Soil  for 
seeding  and  planting  and  after-culture ;  5,  Seeding 
or  the  Sowing  and  planting  of  Seeds ;  6,  The 
Growth  of  Plants  ;  1,  Harvesting  of  Crops  or  ripen- 
ed Grain,  &c.,  &c.,  as  the  work  is  really  so  ency- 
clopediac  in  its  nature  as  to  be  almost  an  agricul- 
tuiral  library  in  itself.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
iif;;rieiultural  reading,  research  and  study,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  practical  guide  for  the  farmer,  and 
lit  the  same  time  a  text  book  for  agricultural  schools 
juid  colleges  on  the  practice  and  philosophy  of  agri- 
culture^ for  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  philosophy  con- 
mccted  with  agriculture,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
.explain  that  philosophy  so  fully  and  plainly  that 
;this  portion  of  my  work  will  be  intensely  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil.  I 
swill  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  for  this  work, 
;at  four  dollars  per  copy,  that  being  the  lowest  price 
I  can  put  it  at  to  make  anything  by  it  for  myself. — 
For  it  is  my  design  to  put  it  in  print  as  soon  as  I 
.can  obtain  sufficient  subscriptions  for  it  to  warrant 
me  in  so  doing.  John  P.  Wolfinger. 

Milton,  Northumberland  Co.,  Sept.  5th,  ]g66. 


Toads. — In  this  country  the  boys  generally  kill 
itoads  whenever  they  see  them.  The  toad  is  not  re- 
markably handsome,  but  he  is  a  very  useful  fellow, 
nevertheless,  and  abroad  they  know  it,  and  make 
him  an  article  of  petty  commerce.  In  London  and 
Paris  they  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets — 
bought  by  the  market-gardeners,  who  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  troublesome  bugs.  They 
are  as  destructive  on  the  striped  bug  which  preys 
on  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  on  similar  pests,  as 
the  turkey  is  on  the  tobacco-worm  and  grasshopper. 
The  latest  quotation  for  toads  abroad  is  two  shill- 
ings per  dozen  though  they  have  gone  as  high  as 
six — thus  ranging  in  our  paper  currency  from  sixty 
six  cents  to  nearly  two  dollars  per  dozen.  Thus  far 
we  do  not  see  them  quoted  in  our  market  lists. 

Railway  "jams"  are  anything  byt  preserves. 
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BsANS. — Bush  or  l^nap — Desirable  standard  varied- 
ties  are.  Early  Valetitine,  White  Kidney  and  Early 
Marrowfat.    Sow  the  first  two  as  soon  after  thtj 
ground  can  be  well  worked  in  the  spring  as  is  safe 
from  hard  frosts  •  of  course  this  will  vary  according 
to  latitude  and  seasons.    Sow  once  in  two  weeks 
for  a  succession  for  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  the  last 
sown  may  be  preserved  for  winter  use  by  canning. 
This  course  of  sowing  for  a  succession  will  prolong 
the  season,  giving  us  a  plentiful  supply,  histing 
several  weeks  instead  of  only  one.    Plant  in  drills 
two  inches  deep,  one  in  two  inches,  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart.    As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  up  use  the 
shuffle  hoe  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  stir  the  dirt 
around  the  plants,  haul  a  little  dirt  around  the  . 
plants  once  or  twice  with  a  cQmraon  hoe.  Wor^ 
only  when,  dry.  | 
Pole  or  RunninCt  Bbajsis. — The  desirable  sorts  JifG  ,' 
Large  and  Small  Lima,  Case-knife,  Cranberry  and 
Frost.    Prepare  your  ground  by  first  setting  the 
poles  firmly  in  the  gl'ound  about  18  inches,  leaving 
them  six  f&et  above,  three  feet  apart  each  way;  ; 
plant  from  four  to  six  beans  in  a  hill  at  equal  djs»  j 
tances  around  the  poles,  cover  according  to  Varie-  i 
ty.    Limas  should  be  stuck  with  the  eye  down  and  ^ 
covered  about  half  an  inch  with  fine  soil,  they  be-  , 
ing  so  large  that  if  deeply  covered  they  cannot  force 
their  way  above  ground.     When  the  vines  have  ^ 
reached  the  top  of  the  poles  pinch  oft'  the  ends,  tg  ' 
promote  ripening,  etc.    Keep  the  soil  mellow  And  j 
clean,  renew  the  dirt  around  the  plants  at  each  hoe-  ' 
ing.    Beans  are  peculiarly  sensitive  of  being  worked 
when  wet,  and  should  only  be  hoed  when  dry. 

Bkets. —  There  are  many  varieties  of  which  I 
would  name  for  the  table.  Early  Turnip,  (or  IJas- 
sauo,)  Early  Blood  Turnip,  Long  Blood.  A  rich, 
deeply-worked  soil  is  required.  Sowiu  drills  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  rows  16  to  18  inches  apart, 
and  thin  to  six  inches.  Keep  the  soil  clean  and 
mellow  by  frequent  stirring  to  a  good  depth.  Sow 
the  turnip-rooted  varieties  as  early  as  possible,  and 
the  long  blood  for  fall  and  winter,  later.  Packed 
in  barrels  or  boxes,  with  dry  sand,  they  may  be 
nicely  preserved  through  the  winter. 

Broccoli. — Desirable  sorts  are:  Early  White,  Ear- 
ly Purple,  and  Early  Cape.  Sow  first  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  climate  and  season,  in  shallow  drills  ten 
inches  apart.  Transplant  in  June  and  July,  two 
feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate  same  as  Cabbage, 
and  commence  to  use  in  October. 

Cabbage. — Varieties  are  numerous — I  name  the 
following  :  Early  York,  Winningstadt,  Large  Early 
York,  Early  Dutch,  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Drum- 
head, Stone  Mason  and  Green  Globe  Savoy.  If 
very  early  cabbage  are  desired,  seed  of  the  early 
sort  may  be  sown  in  September  in  drills  three  inches 
apart,  and  rows  of  any  desirable  length.  Keep  clean 
of  weeds,  and  just  before  the  ground  freezes  up  thin 
to  three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  surround  the  bed 
with  a  frame  six  inches  high  in  front  and  fifteen  in 
the  rear,  so  as  to  carry  ofi"  the  water.  Cover  over 
with  boards,  and  in  mild  weather  remove  the  boards 
in  midday  to  air  the  plants.  The  frame  should  be 
made  tight  or  banked  up.  In  very  cold  weather 
cover  with  straw  or  mats,  remembering  as  the 
weather  moderates  to  remove  them.  In  spring  as 
soon  as  all  danger  of  hard  freezing  is  past,  trans- 
plant into  well  prepared  open  ground  eighteen. 
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inches  both  ways.  Sown  in  Jhot-beds  early,  they 
may  be  much  forwarded — but  will  not  make  as  har- 
dy plants  as  those  sown  in  the  fall.  Keep  up  a 
pretty  high  temperature,  water  often  lightly  ;  air  in 
the  middle  of  sunny  days,  and  keep  a  lookout  that 
they  do  not  burn  before  opening  the  sash.  In 
this  way  they  may  be  forwarded  ready  to  plant  out 
the  latter  part  of  April,  and  be  fit  for  the  table  the 
last  of  June  or  first  of  July,  some  week  or  two 
later  than  those  wintered  over.  Later  sorts  may 
be  sown  in  April  or  fore  part  of  May,  in  a  rich  bed, 
rows  ten  inches  apart  and  thin  to  three  inches. — 
Keep  clean  and  stir  the  soil  often  and  you  will  have 
strong  plants  to  transplant  in  June  or  July.  The 
largest  transplanted  first,  will  make  late  fall,  while 
the  smaller  ones,  later,  will  answer  for  a  winter 
supply.  Transplant  into  deeply  worked,  rich  soil, 
two  and  a  half  feet  each  way  ;  and  if  you  wish  nice 
large  heads  stir  the  soil  at  least  twice  a  week  thor- 
oughly till  they  head ;  leave  the  ground  nearly 
level,  without  any  hilling  around  the  plants. — 
Moist  or  wet  weather  is  best  for  transplanting  ;  but 
for  want  thereof,  thoroughly  wet  the  bed  and  re- 
move the  plants  with  a  trowel  or  pointed  stick. — 
Set  them  in  hills,  well  watered,  about  the  same 
depth  they  grew  in  the  bed,  press  the  dirt  up  close 
to  the  roots  to  their  entire  depth,  and  finish  by 
again  watering,  and  if  well  done  they  will  grow 
with  very  little  check.  Giardiniere. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SHEEP. 

The  cut  of  the  ram,  Baron,  which  you  gave  in 
your  last  number,  is  a  very  remarkable  sheep.  I 
was  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  last  winter  in  February, 
and  saw  the  ram  and  quite  a  number  of  the  lambs 
sired  by  him.  If  the  ram  be  judged  by  his  stock, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw,  for  so  en- 
tirely does  he  impress  upon  his  progeny  his  own 
good  qualities,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  mistaken 
in  them,  though  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the 
dams.  But  independent  of  the  stock,  he  has  quali- 
ties of  his  own,  patent  to  all,  that  make  him  a  gem 
of  a  sheep.  The  ^'leffiness"  which  seems  to  trouble 
Dr.  Randall,  and  which  to  a  man  who  can  see  no- 
thing good  that  has  not  '■'■Hammond''^  on  it,  or  that 
has  not  at  least  been  across  the  corner  of  one  of  his 
neighbour's  lots — has  been  entirely  overcome,  and 
he  is  a  short-legged  and  compact,  well  built  sheep, 
equal  to  any  of  the  brag  Vermont  sheep.  He  will 
not,  however,  shear  a  heavy  fleece,  but  he  will  shear 
more  value  of  wool  when  ready  for  the  cards,  than 
any  of  the  40  pound  shears  of  all  Vermont.  When- 
ever the  Silesians  have  been  crossed  upon  the  com- 
mon or  improved  merino,  the  wool  has  been  im- 
proved in  quality  and  value,  and  the  sheep  in  early 
uiaturity  and  size. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  farmers  can  make 
than  to  believe  the  accounts  of  the  remarkable 
weight  of  fleeces  which  they  read  or  hear  of  hav- 
ing been  cut  from  the  Merino  sheep,  such  stories 
are  a  most  unmitigated  swindle.  Heavy  fleeces  are 
cut  from  pampered  sheep,  but  heavy  fleeces  of  wool 
are  another  thing  entirely.  The  cupidity  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  farmers,  and  the  stupidity  of  wool  deal- 
ers has  led  to  a  condition  of  things  in  sheep  breed- 
ing little  better  than  downright  swindling.  The  a- 
verage  yield  of  wool  from  an  ordinary  flock  of  sheep 
will  be  about  1  pound  of  wool  to  20  pounds  of  car- 
cass, live  weight — and  if  a  greater  yield  than  this  is 


obtained  it  must  be  paid  for  in  better  care  and  high- 
er keep.  I  speak  of  wool  as  cleaned  and  ready  for 
the  cards — and  grading  full  blood  merino.  The 
I  manufacturer  understands  this  subject  much  better 
than  farmers  generally  think,  and  they  judge  the 
wool  by  the  value  it  has  when  scoured  and  ready 
for  the  "cards.  They  also  judge  by  the  quantity  of 
fine  wool,  or  rather  the  evenness  of  the  fleece,  for 
after  all  the  price  of  wool  is  governed  by  its  quality 
—and  hence  the  quality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  wool 
makes  it  rank  with  the  highest  priced  wool  produ- 
ced in  the  United  States.  The  quantity  produced 
is  so  small  at  present  that  it  does  not  find  a  place  in 
the  price  list. 

My  object  now  is  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers 
I  this  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  subject  of  wool 
I  growing  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lose  substance 
!  while  pursuing  an  imaginary  shadow.  The  busi- 
j  ness  can  be  made  of  the  highest  importance  in  pro- 
j  fit,  if  properly  conducted,  but,  if  quality  is  sacrifi- 
!  ced  to  this  heavy  fleece  sham,  smaller  profits  must 
;  be  the  consequence.  I  feel  a  natural  anxiety  to  have 
!  the  farmers  start  right,  for  I  know  how  much  of  fu- 
j  ture  success  to  them  and  to  the  country  depends  up- 
;  on  it.  T.  C.  P. 
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I  Our  Annual  Solar  Heat  and  Weather. 

I  Natural  philosophers,  who  have  examined  the 
subject  carefully,  tell  us  that  we  have  just  the  same, 
or  about  the  same  amount  of  solar  heat  in  each  and 
every  successive  year.  And  this  seems  to  be  now 
I  a  generally  admitted  truth.  For  although  some  of 
i  our  summers  are  much  hotter  and  some  of  our  win- 
1  ters  much  colder  than  others,  yet  if  we  sum  up 
I  the  atmospheric  temperatures  of  everj'-  month  of  a 
i  year,  we  shall  find  that  the  sum  total  of  its  an- 
i  nual  heat  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  has  usually 
I  been  in  past  years.  The  variations  of  the  weather, 
I  however  great,  do  not  change  this  law  of  nature. — 
!  For  if  any  month  of  any  one  year  is,  for  example, 
I  unusually  hot,  some  one  or  more  of  its  succeeding 
!  months  of  the  same  year  will  be  cooler  or  colder 
I  than  usual,  and  vice  versa.  We  had  a  very  striking 
I  illustration  of  this  fact  during  our  present  year  of 
j  1866.  For  our  mouth  of  July  was  hotter^  as  a 
i  whole,  than  any  July  ever  known  in  our  country, 
i  a  very  extraordinary  amount  of  heat  having  pre- 
I  vailed  in  it  for  some  nine  or  ten  successive  days. — 
I  And  this  excessive  degree  of  heat  in  July,  of  course, 
!  left  less  heat  than  common  for  our  remaining  sum- 
i  mer  month  of  August.  And  hence,  August,  in- 
:  stead  of  being  as  hot  and  as  sultry  as  it  commonlj' 
j  is,  was  extraordinarily  cool  and  cold  ;  just  as  much 
too  cold  as  July  had  been  too  hot,  compared  with 
I  our  ordinary  standard  of  temperature  during  these 
i  two  months  of  the  year.  And  this  extra  coldness 
1  of  August  will  very  probably  give  us  hotter  weather 
\  than  common  during  September  and  October. — 
:  And  in  that  case,  our  late  crops  of  potatos,  corn, 
I  &c.  will  have  sunlight  and  heat  enough  yet  to  do 
I  well  and  yield  more  than  our  early  planted  potatos 
I  and  corn  have  done.  And  reasoning  from  past  ex- 
i  perience,  as  well  as  analogy,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
I  that  our  fall  months  of  September,  October  and 
'  November  will  be  quite  warm  and  pleasant,  and  so 
j  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  our  spring  and  sum- 
I  mer  coldness.  This  theory  is  also  strengthened  by 
I  the  fact  that  our  last  winter,  the  first  months  of  this 
I  year  were  uncommonly  cold,  and  so  left  more  than 
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the  usual  amount  of  solar  heat  to  be  diffused  through 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year ;  and  as  April, 
Mtiy  and  June  were,  as  a  whole,  quite  cool,  and 
August  extraordinarily  cold,  we  may  now  reasona- 
bly expect  hot  fall  mouths,  unless,  indeed,  our  fall 
months  for  this  year  are  also  to  prove  an  exception 
to  the  fall  weather  we  mostly  have. 

J.  F.  WOLFINGER. 

Milton,  Pa.,  Sept.  5th,  1836. 


COTTON  AND  CORN  CROP  IN  SOUTH  WESTERN 
GEORGIA— FREEDMEN. 

CuTHBERT,  Ga.,  September  '[Sth,  1866. 
Tw  the  Editors  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Would  you  hear  from  the  crops  in  Southwestern 
Georgia?  I  will  venture  a  few  lines.  Our  crops 
this  year  are  confined  chiefly  to  corn  and  cotton. — 
The  corn  crop  is  now  nearly  ready  for  gathering — 
it  is  generally  poor.  The  area  planted  under  the 
most  favorable  season  and  culture,  would  scarcely 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  is  it  will  fall  far  short  of  the  demand  As 
to  area  of  cotton  planted  it  will  very  nearly  come 
up  to  that  of  the  last  few  years  prior  to  the  war, 
that  is,  in  this  section,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
emption from  raids  during  the  war,  &c.  But  few 
kept  this  crop  clear  of  grass  in  the  spring,  this  pre- 
vented cotton  from  making  a  bottom  crop,  (as  we 
call  it.)  The  summer  droughts  prevented  it  from 
making  a  good  middle  crop — and  now,  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  extreme  wet  weather  is  ruining  the 
top  crop.  I  would  state  that  cotton  generally  has 
three  almost  distinct  crops — the  first,  or  bottom 
crop — the  second,  or  middle  crop — the  third,  or  top 
crop.  It  is  upon  the  latter  we  have  been  mainly 
depending  this  year,  hoping  that  by  having  a  late 
fall  this  crop  would  be  a  large  one,  but  thus  "dis- 
appointment lurks  in  many  a  ho[)e,"  &c.  Cotton 
blooms  in  the  morning — the  u{)land  cotton  bloom 
is  first  white,  and  after  the  first  day  begins  to  grow 
red,  after  which  it  drops.  Now,  the  way  in  which 
these  rainy  spells  injure  it  is,  that  raining  in  the 
bloom  in  the  morning  causes  it  to  shed  without 
forming  a  boll.  It  is  generally  conceded  here  by 
fanners,  that  those  blooms  that  open  by  the  15th  of 
this  month  will  almost  invariably  be  in  time  to  make 
cotton  before  killing  frost — that  time  is  near  at 
hand,  and  yet  the  rain  continues.  A  million  and  a 
half  bales  is  our  outside  limit  now — for  in  addition 
lo  these  other  causes,  the  rust  is  ruining  the  two 
last  crops  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

Thefreedmen  do  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  work 
— but  we  are  learning  lo  possess  ourselves  in  pa- 
tience, and  await  the  time  when  we  can  do  better, 
though  many  are  selling  out  and  vowing  never  to 
farm  with  freedmen  as  a  dependence  for  laborers. 
Yours,  South  VVkst  Gkorcia. 


Stock-Raisino  in  Trxa?!. — The  Galveston  Iv'eivs 
says  two  stock-raisers  from  Nueces  were  there  re- 
cently, one  of  wlioin  sold  out  part  of  his  stock  to 
to  the  other  for  $  lT,riO()  in  gold  down.  They  both 
settled  in  the  sMinc  cDunty,  some  ton  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  both  alike  were  poor  men.  Tliis 
information  is  given  ns  by  the  lawyer  who  drew  up 
the  papers  and  saw  the  money  paid,  and  who  knows 
both  parties.  We  know  many  in  the  West  whose 
property,  now  valued  at  some  $T(),0()(),  ha-^  all  l)een 
made  by  stock-raising  and  trading  within  the  i)ast 
twenty-five  years. — Louisville  Ind.  Gazelle. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  WHEAT. 

High  quality  in  wheat  can  only  be  obtained  where 
there  is  sufficient  heat  in  summer  for  its  perfect 
elaboration.  There  is  nothing  that  will  take  the 
place  of  sunshine.  In  this  respect  the  climate  of  the 
United  States  is  far  better  for  the  production  of 
wheat  of  high  quality,  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  best  wheat  years  in  England  are  the  dryegt 
and  hottest.  The  year  1863,  with  its  great  heat, 
was  the  best  wheat  season  ever  known  in  England. 
The  crop  was  never  before  so  large,  or  the  quality 
so  good.  The  heat  of  the  summer  months  approx- 
imated closely  to  that  of  this  country.  With  "high 
farming"  there  is  nothing  which  the  English  wheat 
grower  dreads  so  much  as  a  cold,  moist  summer. — 
Could  he  be  always  sure  of  an  American  summer, 
he  could  calculate  on  obtaining  an  average  yield  of 
not  less  than  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  But  should  he  make  his  land  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  in  a  dry  season, 
and  a  cool,  moist  summer  should  ensue,  his  wheat 
would  be  all  laid  and  not  yield  half  a  crop.  So  far 
as  the  summer  climate  i3  concerned,  therefore,  the 
American  wheat-grower  has  everything  that  he  can 
desire.    Ours  is  the  climate  for  "  high  farming." 

The  severity  of  the  winters,  and  cold,  late,  wet 
springs,  followed  suddenly  by  dry,  hot  summers, 
are  the  chief  drawbacks  to  our  American  climate; 
but  their  injurious  effects  can  easily  be  guarded 
against.  All  that  we  need  is  good  farming.  The 
land  must  be  drained,  well  cultivated,  properly  en- 
riched, and  sowed  with  a  variety  that  matures  early, 
and  the  result  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  In 
moist  lands,  especially,  the  roots  of  grain  which  are 
not  well  protected  by  a  healthy  growth  in  autumn 
are  very  sure,  by  the  upheaving  of  the  ground,  to 
be  broken  and  exposed  to  a  killing  cold  in  winter. 
This  is  inevitable  in  long-cultivated  and  moist  lands. 
In  new  soils,  rendered  light  and  porous  by  the  re- 
mains of  vegetable  matter,  late  sowing  often  results 
differently.  Underdraining  will  lengthen  the  season 
at  least  two  weeks  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  land 
will  be  drier  and  warmer  in  spring  and  fall,  and 
cooler  and  more  moist  during  tlie  summer  nionths. 
The  wheat  on  thoroughly  underdrained,  well-cul- 
tivated, and  enriched  land,  will  make  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  in  autumn,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
protect  itself  against  the  rigors  of  our  severest  win- 
ters ;  while  it  will  come  forward  rapidly  during  the 
cool  spring  months,  and  by  the  time  that  dry,  hot 
weather  sots  in,  the  plants  will  be  so  far  advanced, 
and  so  full  of  sap,  that  all  that  is  needed  is  for  the 
crop  to  mature.  It  is  at  this  point  we  need  suffi- 
lient  sunshine  to  elaborate  the  juices  of  the  plant 
and  give  us  boat  of  high  quality  ;  and  it  is  just  here 
lliivt  the  American  climate  is  so  iar  superior  to  that 
of  Great  Hritain.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we 
have  not  sun  enough  to  mature  the  heaviest  crops 
when  the  silil  and  culture  are  ailopted  to  the  wheat 
plant. —  Census  Report. 
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PEAS  AND  BEANS. 

\Yith  the  exception  of  flax-seed  and  decorticated 
cotton-seed,  peas  and  beans  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  any  other  grain.  The  droppings  of  animals 
fed  on  peas  and  beans  are  consequently  more  valu- 
able than  that  from  animals  fed  on  any  other  grain. 

The  growth  of  these  crops  when  fed  out  on  the 
farm,  increases  its  fertility  more  than  any  other 
grain  crop.  When  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  the 
manure  returned  to  the  land,  or  when  ploughed  un- 
der as  a  manure,  peas  may  be  considered  as  a  reno- 
vating crop.  As  a  crop  to  alternate  with  wheat, 
peas  are  exceedingly  useful.  They  tax  the  soil  but 
lightly,  and  when  a  heavy  crop  is  produced  they 
smother  the  weeds.  They  also  ripen  early  enough  to 
afford  ample  time  to  sow  wheat  after  the  peas  are 
harvested. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  remarks  are  applicable 
to  beans.  Their  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending  in 
the  wheat-growing  districts.  They  can  be  planted 
late  in  the  season,  and  yet  can  be  harvested  in  time 
to  allow  the  land  to  be  sown  to  wheat.  Being 
planted  in  rows,  the  land  can  be  horsehoed  and  the 
soil  cleaned  and  pulverized  almost  as  well  as  sum- 
mer fallowed. 

The  so-called  "  cow-pea  "  of  the  south  is  more 
closely  allied  to  the  bean  than  to  the  pea  family.  It 
is,  however,  a  most  valuable  plant  in  a  climate  suf- 
ficiently warm  to  mature  it.  It  has  done  much  for 
southern  agriculture.  Like  all  the  leguminous 
plants,  it  contains  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen; 
and,  when  ploughed  under  as  a  manure,  or  consum- 
ed on  the  farm  by  stock,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  is  the  great  renovating  crop  of 
the  Southern  States.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  to 
the  South  what  red  clover  is  to  the  North.  Within 
the  past  thirty  years  its  cultivation  has  been  greatly 
extended,  both  as  a  green  crop  for  ploughing  under 
as  a  manure  and  as  a  grain  crop.  Its  importance 
in  southern  agriculture  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  great  want  of  American  agriculture  is  a  plant 
which  shall  occupy  in  our  system  of  rotation  the 
place  which  the  turnip  occupies  in  British  agricul- 
ture. We  have  no  such  crop.  The  bean  at  the 
north  has  more  of  the  necessary  qualities  than  any 
other  plant  extensively  cultivated.  It  is  planted  in 
rows,  and  admits  the  use  of  the  horsehoe  in  cleaning 
the  land.  It  does  not  draw  heavily  on  the  soil, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  the  ele- 
ment which  the  cereals  so  much  need.  The  "cow 
pea"  has  these  qualities  in  a  still  greater  degree. — 
In  the  Southern  States  it  grows  much  more  lux- 
uriantly than  the  bean  or  common  pea  at  the  north, 
and  is  the  best  plant  that  is  extensively  grown  in 
southern  agriculture  for  enrichiug  the  land. 

The  cow  pea  does  not  flourish  north  of  Virginia, 


and  even  in  that  State  some  of  the  best  varieties  do 
not  succeed  as  well  as  in  the  more  southern  States. 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  raise  the  greatest  amount  of  this  crop. — 
In  Virginia  the  plant  is  grown  extensively,  but 
probably  the  larger  proportion  of  it  is  ploughed  un- 
der for  manure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas 
and  beans  raised  in  the  Middle  States  in  1860  as 
compared  with  1850  : 


I860. 

1850. 

....  1,609,339 

741,546 

14,174 

55,231 

12,816 

4,120 

7,754 

1,805,697 

835,641 

Census  Beport. 


Protection  to  Winter  Wheat. 

It  is  suggested  by  a  Western  farmer,  that  wheat 
fields  may  be  protected  from  the  severe  weather  of 
winter  by  sowing  oats  with  the  wheat,  or  rather 
sowing  oats  first  and  covering  them  and  then  follow 
in  a  day  or  two  with  wheat.  It  is  thought  the  oats 
will  help  protect  the  wheat  during  the  winter,  dis- 
appearing, of  course,  in  the  spring.  Another  plan 
is  to  mulch  the  wheat,  late  in  the  fall,  with  fine 
manure,  or  lacking  this,  with  a  coating  of  straw. — 
What  effect  either  of  these  plans  may  have  in  pro- 
tecting the  wheat  from  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
we  do  not  know.  One  or  all  of  them  might  be  tried 
on  small  lots  of  ground,  and  their  comparative 
merits  be  tested  at  a  trifling  expense.  As  the  coun- 
try becomes  divested  of  the  forest  trees  the  wheat 
fields  are  exposed  to  increasingly  severe  trials  from 
wind  and  frost.  Less  snow  falls  now  than  formerly, 
and  what  does  come  is  borne  irom  the  wheat  fields 
by  the  winter  blasts  which  career  over  them  since 
divested  of  the  protection  of  surrounding  forests. 


j  Conservation  op  Eggs  and  Wood  by  Salt. — This 
process  is  very  simple  and  very  cheap.  With  salt, 
eggs  can  be  preserved  fresh  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  plan  is  to  deposit  the  eggs  on  a  bed  of  salt, 
cover  the  eggs  with  salt,  put  another  layer  of  eggs 
ect,,  until  the  barrel  is  full,  finishing  by  a  bed  of 
salt.  Eggs  thus  prepared  have  been  kept  one  year 
perfectly  fresh.  In  Sardinia  salt  is  used  also  to 
preserve  wood,  that  is  to  harden  it.  We  recom- 
mend this  process  to  farmers. — Journal  of  Applied 

Chemistry. 

\  — ■  . —  — 

I 

j  Borers  in  Apple  Trees. — Much  has  been  written 
about  this  pest  and  the  whole  of  it  does  not  amount 
I  to  anything.  When  you  find  that  one  has  made  a 
i  hole  in  tlie  tree,  drive  in  a  plug.  That  is  death  to 
I  them. 
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The  accompanying  en- 
graving and  description 
of  these  celebrated  Set- 
ters, were  kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  the  editor 
of  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,  the  Sportsman's 
Oracle  and  Country  Gen- 
tlernan's  Newspaper,"  is- 
sued in  New  York  by  S. 
D.  Bruce,  at  ^5  per  an- 
num— and  the  best  of  its 
class  in  the  country  : 

"Having  seen  cuts  and  w  i  / 
descriptions  of  thorough  ij  A\ 
bred  setters  in  your  pa-  j     I  r 
per,  I  am  induced  to  j, 
send  you  the  pedigree,  '^.r 
of  two  female  set-  fe' / 


etc.,  ui  iwu  iciuaic  Oct.-   «  / 

ters,  Kate  &  Rose,  rais-  ^  ( 
ed  and  owned  by  Col.  \  I  r: 
W.  H.  Jenifer,*  late  of 
the  C.  S.  A.,  formerly  of  p 


W.  H.  Jenifer,*  late  of 


the  U.  S. A 

The  above  cut  repre- 
sents the  setters  spoken 
of.  They  were  raised 
in  Texas,  and  are  well 
known  to  many  officers 
of  the  old  U.  S.  A.,  and 
particularly  to  those  of 
old  ad  Cavalry.  The 
pedigree  of  Kate  is  as 
follows:  Born  at  Fort 
Mason,  Texas,  21st  of 
July,  1856,  sired  by  Ug- 
ly, a  splendid  dog,  own- 
ed by  Gen'l.  E.  Kirby 
Smith.  Ugly  was  by  an 
imp.  setter,  owned  by 
Gen.  Prince,  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  and  was  out  of  Flo- 
ra, who  v/as  owned  by 
Gen.  Seth  M.  Barton,  of 
Va.  Flora  was  also  of 
imp.  blood.  Nell,  the 
mother  of  Kate,  was 
owned  by  Colonel  R.  C. 
Wood,  late  of  the  C,S.  A. 
and  was  of  imp.  blood. 
She  was  celebrated  for 
her  fine  nose  and  other 
hunting  qualities— color 
liver  and  white 

Kate  is  above  medium 
si/.e ;  color,  liver  and 
wliite ;  of  beautiful  pro- 
jKjrtions,  with  soft,  silky 
hair,  and  was  no  doubt 
the  most  intelligent  and 
the  best  educated  setter 
oil  this  continent,  either 
for  hunting  or  retriev- 
ing. In  fact,  she  was 
perlect  in  every  partic- 
ular, either  in  the  field 
or  at  home,  and  on  any 
kind  of  game,  from  a 
Wilson's  snipe  to  a  buf- 
falo, and  if  any  of  the 
canine  species  can  be 
said  to  possess  reasoning 
])Owers,  Kate  certainly 
was  endowed  with  that 

faculty  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Her  wonderful  intel- 
ligence can  be  testified  to  by  hundreds  of  officers  of  the  old 
U.  S.  A. 

Rose  is  jet-black,  with  four  white  feet— an  unusual  mark 
for  a  setter— was  born  in  Baltimore  county,  Md., 'Jlst  A- 
pril,  1859,  and  was  sired  by  black  setter  dog  Watcli,  who 
was  owned  by  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.  Rose 
was  above  medium  size,  and  out  of  Kate,  wlione  pedigree 

[*Col.  Jenifer,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  is  now 
conducting  a  Purchasing  and  Sale  Bureau,  in  Baltimore, 
for  supplying  Farming  Implements  and  Machinery,  Live 
Stock,  Fertilizers— in  short  any  article  needed  by  the  far- 
mer, sportsman,  or  lor  the  household.  We  commend  them 
to  our  i'riends  who  may  need  their  services.— £t/s.  Far.] 


given  above,  and  was  equal  to  her  mother  as  regards 
hunting  qualities,  but  superior  to  her  in  point  of  beauty. 
Both  ot  these  setters  were  iast  in  tlie  fiehi,  and  were  cele- 
brated for  thrir  line  noses  and  wind-like  stylo  of  hunting. 
I  have  seen  tlicui  hunt  eight  ditfereut  kinds  of  g.-\me— par- 
tridges, siiipo,  grouse,  plover,  wild  turkies,  ducks,  geese 
and  bulfalo— with  equal  precision,  and  over  two  miles  of 
ground  and  several  kinds  of  game  in  one  morning's  hunt. 

These  setters  arc  gtill  owned  by  Col.  Jenifer,  who  I'ri/.es 
them  above  jewels — $1000  in  gold  having  been  ollered  and 
refused  for  Kate,  when  she  was  two  years  old.  They  are 
also  line  water  setters,  and  were  never  known  to  refuse  to 
do  any  tljing  they  were  ordered  to  do.  Even  now  at  the 
ages  of  10  an<l  6  years,  they  are  line  huntei  s,  and  retrievers. 
Either  of  tliem  would  lead  their  master's  Jiorses,  while  the 
other  was  hunting,  and  would  take  the  small  game  home, 
I  even  two  miles  from  the  hunting  ground,  deliver  it  to  the 
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cook,  and  return  to  the  field  and  continue  the  hunt.  They 
would  wait  upon  their  master  in  his  room,  one  closing  the 
door  after  him  as  he  entered,  the  other  would  stand  erect 
on  two  feet,  to  receive  his  hat  or  gloves,  and  place  them  on 
the  table.  If  a  book,  paper,  or  glove  was  accidentally  left 
on  the  carpet,  Kate  would,  without  being  told,  take  it  up 
and  place  it  on  the  table  or  chair.  Their  master  eouid 
send  either  of  them  to  the  stable  for  liis  horse,  and  they 
would  lead  him  by  the  rein  to  the  door,  and  hold  the  horse 
till  their  master  was  prepared  to  ride. 

In  having  the  photographs  of  these  setters  taken.  Rose 
was  instructed  to  keep  her  eye  on  the  instrument,  while 
her  mother  was  watching  her.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen 
tlie  likeness  of  these  remarkable  dogs  will  probably  have 
remarked  that  they  obeyed  their  instructions  fully.  Kate 
and  Rose  were  left  in  Maryland  during  the  war,  and  after 
an  absence  of  Jive  years,  when  their  master  returned  from 
the  South,  they  had  not  forgotten  him.  They  rarely  eve  - 
received  a  whipping,  a  .gentle  slap  with  the  hand  or  a  se- 
vere reprimand  was  sufticient  to  persuade  entire  submis- 
sion. A  Lover  of  Tkoroughbrbds. 

April,  1866. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Kate  has  died.  Her  death 
will  be  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her.  Rose  is  abfljit  the 
last  of  the  family,  and  is  more  highly  prized  than  eter. 


Fabrication  of  Thread  from  the  Stalks  of  the  Cotton 
Plant. 

An  inventor  in  New  Orleans  has  been  turning  his 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  stalk  of  the  cotton  plant 
for  the  purpose  not  only  of  thread,  but  of  cloth,  and 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  former,  strong,  fine, 
and  every  way  valuable  to  the  industrial  world. — 
The  article  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  thread  from 
flax,  and  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  serviceable 
fabric,  full  as  durable  as  muslin,  or  the  ordinary 
cotton  cloth.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
stalk  will  turn  out  forty  pounds  of  thread.  A  fac- 
tory is  to  be  established,  according  to  our  informant 
for  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  cloth,  at  an  early 
day. 

This  discovery  is  not  new,  but  the  application  of 
the  discovery  has  never  been  made  till  uow.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  fibrous  substance  in  the 
•otton  stalk  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fibre 
of  flax,  but  the  test  of  its  adaptability  as  a  textile 
material  is  now  for  the  first  time  made.  Should 
there  be  no  mistake  in  the  experiment  alluded  to, — 
the  actual  fabrication  of  the  thread,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth  from  this  thread  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  value  of  the  cotton  product  is 
increased  100  per  cent,  at  once.  This  remarkable 
and  important  experiment  ought  to  lend  extraordi- 
nary buoyancy  to  the  spirits  of  the  cotton  growers. 
It  will  be  but  few  years  if  this  discovery  is  what  it 
claims,  before  the  South  can  recuperate  with  a  vigor 
she  never  experienced  before  and  her  recuperation 
is  hundreds  of  millions  into  the  pockets  of  Northern 
merchants,  for  cotton  is  ^Ac  great  staple  which  moves 
commerce. — Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


Is  IT  Sx)? — Cabbage  Seed,  it  is  said  by  some  one, 
gathered  from  the  middle  flower  stem,  produces 
cabbages  fit  for  use  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 
from  the  lateral  flower  stems. 
2 
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HOME  FACTS  FOE  FARMERS. 

To  Find  the  Weight  of  Shebp. — A  good  way  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  a  sheep  that  you  wish  to  sell 
for  mutton,  is  to  take  it  alive  and  weigh  it,  and  di- 
vide the  amount  by  seven.  .Thus,  a  sheep  that 
would  weigh  140  pounds,  ditided  by  seven,  would 
give  twenty  pounds  dead  weight,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  quarter,  or  eighty  pounds  for  the  whole  mutton. 
The  pelt  and  rough  tallow  would  make  about  twent}'' 
pounds  more,  thus  making  what  is  called  in  the 
Boston  market  four  quarters  to  the  animal.  Of 
course  sheep  poorly  or  extra  fattened,  will  go  above 
or  below  this  average,  but  on  the  whole  I  ask  our 
farmers  to  test  it  and  see  if  it  is  not  correct. 

Manuring  Trees. — It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
farmers  have  got  into  their  heads  of  applying  all  the 
manure  close  up  around  the  foot  of  the  trees.  The 
roots  run  off  for  a  long  distance,  whence  they  obtain 
but  slight  nourishment.  Plow  to  a  slight  depth 
around  the  trees,  in  a  circle,  say  from  eight  to  ten 
feet,  and  apply  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure  and 
carefully  dig  away  the  dirt  around  the  base  of  the 
♦ree,  and  see  if  the  borers  are  at  work.  If  so  get  a 
small  piece  of  wire  and  probe  the  wound  and  it  is 
quite  likely  you  may  bit  the  worm,  if  so  see  that  you 
probe  it  out,  and  then  apply  some  wood  ashes 
around  the  base  and  carefullyjreplace  the  earth,  and 
you  will  see  new  vigor  infused  into  these  barren 
scrubby  trees. 

Manure. — The  word  manure,  the  etymologist  tell 
us  in  its  original  significance,  means  to  work  with 
the  hand — hence,  he  who  dug  his  ground  with  spade 
or  hoe  manured  it.  Now  in  these  latter  days  he  only 
manures  who  dresses  it  with  dung  or  other  fertilizer. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  trace  step 
by  step  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  agricul- 
tural world,  since  the  days  when  the  soil  was  in  its 
virgin  strength  and  if  fertilizers  now  called  to  their 
aid,  all  was  done  in  the  labor  line,  and  the  farmer 
felt  that  the  assurance  that  the  ground  was  manured, 
(well- worked.)  The  philosoph\-  of  this  last  idea  "is 
apparent  to  the  farmer  of  but  one  story  in  his  home- 
life,  to  illustrate  it  a  man  lays  out  three  hundred 
dollars  in  purchasing  manure  for  a  fifty  acre  field, 
you  will  see  him  of  necessity  work  that  field  better 
than  if  he  puts  on  nothing,  but  asks  God  to  give  him 
a  crop  without  manure,  which  is  presumptuous  and 
fool-hardy.  The  fact  that  he  is  willing  to  expend 
so  much  money  shows  that  he  is  willing  to  do  all  on 
his  part,  and  I  will  warrant  you  the  good  Lord  will 
send  His  rain  and  shower.  The  expense  is  the  mo- 
tive power  of  many  farmers  in  cultivating  their  laud 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  if  you  expect  to  get  any 
income  from  your  farms,  act  well  your  part,  apply 
a  few  hundred  dollars  in  furnishing  manure,  and  see 
if  there  is  not  a  change. — J.  L.  Hersey  in  Ger.  Tel. 
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worthy  of  the  support  of  our  people,  and  shall  spare 
no  effort  to  make  it  equal  to  any  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  now  working  in  the  same  field  of  labor. 

The  subscription  price  is  so  trifling  that  it  puts 
it  in  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  whether  he  owns  ten 
or  one  thousand  acres,  to  enroll  his  name  on  our 
books. 


TO   SHEEP  GROWERS. 

(SPECIAL.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  card  that  Messrs. 
John  Merryman  &  Co.  have  for  sale  the  splendid 
Merino  Ram,  presented  to  the  Ladies  Southern  Re- 
lief Fair  by  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  who,  in  his  letter 
making  the  donation,  expresses  the  wish  that  for 
"the  sake  of  the  noble  charity  the  animal  bore  a 
golden  fleece." 

We  trust  that  Messrs.  Merryman  &  Co.  may  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  fabulous  price  for  him,  and  are 
confident  that  the  lucky  purchaser  will  find  in  him 
a  mine  of  wealth,  not  exceeded  by  the  placers  of 
California  or  the  buried  treasures  of  Monte  Cristo. 
There,  now,  who  offers  the  highest  price? 

FOR  SALE.— The  splendid  Merino  Ram  presented 
by  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters  to  the  Ladies  Southem  Relief  Fair. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 
Farmers'  and  Planters'  Agency, 

67  W.  Fayette  street,  Baltimore. 

Salt  as  a  Manure. — A  correspondent  of  the  Can- 
ada Farmer,  experimented  with  salt  this  season  as 
a  manure.  He  sowed  it  on  barley  and  oats  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  leav- 
ing strips  of  unsown  grain  in  each  field  in  order  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  the  salt.  He  is  confident  that  it 
added  one-third  to  his  crop.  John  Johnston,  we  be- 
lieve, claims  that  salt  is  a  valuable  manure  on  his 
land.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  results  with  it 
are  produced  on  rich  land. 

Preserving  Green  Peas. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Scientific  American  says  : — I  have  found  that,  by 
gathering  peas  when  young,  and  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  immediate  use,  then  podding  and  scalding, 
and  drying  thoroughly  in  the  sun  or  oven,  they  will 
keep  almost  any  length  of  time  done  up  in  paper 
bags.  When  wanted  for  use,  soak  them  in  mint  tea 
until  they  swell  again  to  their  natural  size. 

The  Mule  and  Hinny. — The  mule  is  a  hybrid  pro- 
duce of  an  ass  with  a  mare,  having  a  large,  clumsy 
head,  long  erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  thin  tail. 
The  hinny  is  the  hybrid  produce  between  the  she 
ass  and  a  stallion,  the  head  is  long  and  thin,  the 
ears  are  like  those  of  a  horse,  the  mane  is  short,  and 
the  tail  is  well  filled  with  hair.  The  hinny  is  much 
less  common  than  the  mule,  because,  being  less 
hardy  and  useful  than  the  other,  he  is  never  culti- 
vated.— Mason. 


Early  Goodrich  Seedling.— Thos.  J.  Lea,  of  Brigh- 
ton, Md.,  offers  for  sale  these  early  potatoes. 


TWO  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  will  send  the  "Southern  Cultivator"  and 
"  Maryland  Farmer"  to  those  desiring  to  examine 
them,  four  months,  on  trial,  for  One  Dollar. 

Address  either     Wm.  N.  White,  Athens,  Geo. 

S,  S.  Mills  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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NEW  YOEK  STATE  FAIB. 

At  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Xew  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  the  Committee  on  Tri^l  of  Harvesting  Im- 
plements, reported  the  results  of  the  Auburn  Trial,  with  a- 
wards,  kc.  The  following  complete  list  of  awards,  in  con- 
densed form,  we  copy  from  The  Cultivator  tt  Country  Gen- 
tleman, believing  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  both  far- 
mers and  dealers : — 

RESULTS  OF  THE  AUBURN  TRIAL. 
I. — Mowing  Machines  for  Two  Horses — 18  Entries. 

1.  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  Buckeye  llower, 

Gold  Kedal. 

2.  Rhode  Island  Clipper  Mowing  Machine  Company  $26 

I  II. — Reaping  Machines — Hand  Rakes — 2  Entries. 

'       1.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn  Gold  Medal. 

L      2.  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Auburn  $25 

I  2}^.— Reaping  Machines— Self  Rakers— b  Entries. 

1.  Seymour,  Morgan  k  Allen,  Brockport  Gold  Medal. 

2.  C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son,  Syracuse  $25 

III. —  Combined  Mowers  and  Reapers — Hand  Raiders — 7  En. 

1.  Walter  A  Wood,  Hooaick  Falls  Gold  Medal. 

2.  E.  F.  Herrington,  Rondout,  "Eagle"  ,  $2o 

lY. —  Coiribined  Machine.^— Self  Rakers— 10  Entries. 

1.  Williams,  Wallace  &  Co.  Syracuse,  'Hubbard,'  Gold  Medal. 

2.  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen  ^26 

V. — Combined  Machines — Hand  or  Self  Rakers  Inter- 
\  ehangeabbj. — Xo  Awards. 

VI. — One  Horse  Mowenrs — 4  Entries. 

1.  R.  L.  Allen,  New  York,  "Button's  Pony". .  .Gold  Medal. 

2.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn  $26 

TII. — Horse^Powers — Endless  Chain. 

\     1.  R.  &  M.  Harder,  Cobleskill  Gold  Medal. 

X.— Threshers  and  Cleaners  Combined. 
1.  R.  &  M.  Harder,  Cobleskill  Gold  Medal. 


The  Country  Gentleman  in  noticing  the  display  of  Sheep 
at  the  Fair,  thus  speaks  of  the  ram  Baron,  a  fine  portrait  of 
which  we  gave  in  the  September  Xo.  of  the  FABiiEa  : 

"  Wm.  Chamberlain,  of  R«d  Hook,  showed  several  pens  of 
his  well-known  SiUsian  Merinos,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
and  fineness  of  fleece.  We  note  that  his  fine  ram  "Baron" — 
yet  destined  to  make  great  improvements  in  this  flock  and 
breed — is  not  looking  nearly  so  well  as  common,  from  his 
having  been  shorn  late,  and  has  also  just  finished  his  season's 
work.  All  sheep,  to  show  to  advantage,  need  a  full  fleece, 
and,  like  all  other  animals,  plenty  of  condition.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain showed  several  pens  of  grade  sheep,  which  give  the 
best  evidence  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  blood  possessed  by 
the  Silesian  ram,  for  these  grades  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  pure  bred  sheep  by  a  practiced  eye." 

Under  the.  head  of  "Implements,  Machines,  &c.,"  the  same 
paper  thus  notices  several  new  and  improved  implements : 

"Alden's  thill  cultivator  exhibits  his  latest  improvements, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  run  within  an  inch  of  the  row  of 
plants,  and  throwing  mellow  earth  back  against  them.  Sher- 
wood's cotton-seed  planter  is  a  new  machine  for  dropping 
cotton  seed  evenly,  without  the  necessity  of  first  cleaning  the 
•seed  ;  a  leather  band,  with  hooks,  passes  up  through  the  seed 
hopper,  each  carrying  a  few  seed  at  regular  intervals,  which 
are  swept  by  revolving  brushes  into  the  dropping  tube.  It  is 
drawn  by  a  horse,  and  plants  two  rows  at  a  time.  It  is  a  new 
invention,  not  yet  brought  into  use.  Monroe's  rotary  harrow 
was  tried  on  the  grounds,  and  soon  reduced  the  turf  to  mel- 
low soil.  Aspinwall's  potato  digger  appeared  to  he  wel 
fitted  to  its  intended  purpose ;  a  roller,  smallest  at  the  mid- 


dle, first  prostrates  the  potato  tops,  and  crushes  any  clods : 
the  potatoes  are  then  thrown  out  by  a  blade  and  shaken  from 
the  earth  by  a  vibrating  iron  rack.  The  cost,  $120,  is  the 
fjreatest  objection  to  its  general  introduction.  Daniel's  fuel 
cutter,  driven  by  steam,  proved  the  ease  with  which  it  would 
chop  up  hard  sticks  of  wood,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  a  straw-cutter  will  cut  corn- 
stalks. It  cuts  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  fuel,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  shoveled  up  in  large  scoop  shovels.  The  owner 
assured  us  that  two  horses  had  cut  in  a  day  2150  bushels  of 
this  fuel,  or  30  cords.  The  cost  is  $150  and  $200.  It  has  been 
considerably  used  in  the  New-England  States.  *  *  *  * 
We  intend  giving  our  readers  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  several  other  machines  of  interest,  with  some  illustrations, 
including  Starbuck's  new  ditching  machine,  Craven's  hay 
spreader,  root  cutters,  and  not  least  in  interest,  French's  new 
corn  busker,  the  only  machine  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen 
that  promised  to  be  useful  and  valuable." 


PUBLICATIOXS  OF  J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO.— The  Boston 
Jov/rnal  in  describing  the  display  of  New  England  and  Ver- 
mont State  Fair  held  at  Brattleboro,  Sept.  6th,  thus  speaks 
of  the  deposit  of  Books : — In  the  center  of  the  hall  J.  E.  Tilton 
&  Co.  of  Boston  have  a  large  and  splendid  display  of  books 
which  attracts  much  attention.  Their  fruit  and  flower  books 
have  made  a  great  flurry  among  horticulturists,  and  all  who 
have  examined  them  pronounce  their  publications  the  neatest 
and  most  unique  ever  put  into  market.  These  are  not  re- 
prints, but  are  original  and  valuable  treatises  on  their  respec- 
tive subjects,  done  up  in  mechanical  and  artistic  execution, 
with  original  illustrations,  far  exceeding  any  similar  volume? 
now  in  print.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tilton  &  Company's 
publications  is  the  fine  bindings  in  which  the  valuable  mat- 
ter is  enclosed.  Tilton  &  Company  publish  the  works  of  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Society  in  a  manner  unsurpassed 
for  neatness  and  beauty. 

Thb  Parthenian— or  Young  Lady's  Magazine — by  the 
pupils  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  The  July  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  has  been  received,  containing  about 
100  pages,  comprising  a  number  of  well  written  addresses, 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  College,  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  by  those  aspiring  to  Degrees.  It  also  con- 
tains a  steel  portrait  of  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Smith,  with  a 
brief  biography  of  this  distinguished  man,  by  Prof.  N.  C. 
Brooks,  President  of  the  College — also  a  li.st  of  the  Faculty 
and  students. 

An  Abuidged  Manual  of  Grape  Cultuhb— An  annual 
catalogue  of  Grape,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  other  small 
fruit  plants  for  sale  by  J.  H.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Pomona's  Home 
Nurseries,  at  West  Newton,  Westmorland  Co.,  Pa.  It 
contains  "Culture  and  Training  of  Native  Grapes" — de- 
scriptive list  of  hardy  Grapes— together  with  remarks  on 
the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, &c.,  &c.,  with  descriptive  list  of  each. 

Catalogues  of  Native  Graph  Vines  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Grant,  Iona,  N.  Y. —These  may  well  be  called  a  treatise 
of  culture  for  the  Grape.  The  directions  given  are  dis- 
tinct and  simple  in  detail.  It  embraces  the  cultivation 
from  the  setting  to  full  bearing  of  the  following  varieties : 
Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Adiron- 
dac,  Alvery,  Creveling,  Concord,  and  others  not  so  well 
known. 

Fine  Potatoes. — We  were  shown  yesterday,  two  sweet 
potatoes  weighing  six  pounds  and  ten  ounces,  grown  by 
Francis  Jefferson,  of  our  town.  Who  can  beat  it?—"  The 
Comet,"  St.  Michaels. 
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KURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  at  our  ofRce  an  elevation  and  plans  of  a 
circular  villa,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  Archi- 
tect, of  this  city. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  luxurious  country 
houses,  and  with  all  the  most  original  and  novel  pro- 
duction in  the  architectural  way,  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  has  been  generally  considered  impractica- 
ble to  divide  the  area  of  a  circle  into  rooms  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  respective  purposes  of  the  apart- 
ments of  a  dwelling,  and  to  produce  rooms  of  good 
shape,  without  waste  of  room  ;  but  Mr.  W.  has 
truly  overcome  the  apparant  impracticability,  and 
has  produced  a  very  imposing  elevation,  with  a 
magnificent  suit  of  rooms  on  the  principal  floor, 
with  a  fine  broad  passage  bisecting  it,  and  forming 
the  grand  circular  staircase. 

The  well  hole  is  circular,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  The  center  portion  of 
the  passage  on  the  chamber  floor,  is  a  circle  of  twen- 
ty-four feet  diametef,  with  two  opposite  openings, 
each  eight  feet  in  width  ;  these  open  to  the  passages 
on  either  side,  extending  across  the  building.  This 
central  portion  of  the  upper  passage  has  a  domed  or 
arched  ceiling,  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  or  cupola, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  glazed  on  all 
sides,  by  which  the  rotunda  is  admirably  lighted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  picture  gallery,  also  perfectly 
lighting  the  lower  passage,  from  the  floor  of  which 
to  the  ceiling  is  about  48  feet. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  verandah  12  feet 
in  width,  which  connects  with  a  spacious  carriage 
porch.  It  is  two  stories,  with  a  basement  through- 
oHt.  The  basement  is  surrounded  by  an  area  the 
width  of  the  verandah,  and  six  inches  lower  than 
the  basement  floor.  This  feature,  in  connection 
with  that  of  there  being  an  opening  two  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  by  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
building,  under  the  verandah  floor,  enfiures  dryness 
and  abundant  light  in  the  basement,  which  also  haS 
a  wide  passage  running  through  it. 

The  principal  floor  has  a  parlor,  library,  dining 
room  and  billiard  room,  each  28  ft.  by  1*7  ft.  8  in., 
a  conservatory  and  butler's  pantry,  each  16  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  with  plenty  of  closets  and  niches,  and  a 
spacious  passage  running  through,  all  perfectly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  apparently  no  waste 
room. 

The  second  floor  furnishes  eight  fine  chambers, 
all  private,  four  dressing  rooms,  two  bath  rooms 
and  three  water  closets,  all  well  located,  lighted  and 
ventilated.  There  is  an  ice  pit  directly  under  the 
butler's  pantry,  from  which  a  dumb  waiter,  used  as 
a  refrigerating  box,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  pit,  by  the  side  of  the  ice.    By  this  arrangement 


no  ice  is  taken  out  of  the  pit  for  refrigerating  pur- 
poses, and  the  lowest  temperature  practicable  is  at- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding  our  description  of  this  novel 
plan  of  building  is  quite  in  detail,  the  plans  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


FINE  STOCK  OF  A.  B.  CONGER,  ESQ. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  being  "de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  much  vaunted  well  bred  stock"  of  A. 
B.  Conger,  Esq.,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  Rock- 
land Co.,  New  York,  recently  paid  him  a  visit  of  inspection 
After  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  Hudson  and  other 
matters,  he  says  : — 

It  would  be  impossible,  from  the  large  quantity  of 
thoroughbred  stock  I  examined,  and  the  lack  of  space,  to 
mention  individually  all  the  cattle  that  deserve  notice.  I 
will,  therefore,  only  make  note  of  such  as  particularly 
struck  my  attention  : — 

Rose  of  Waldberg,  a  roan  cow,  calved  July  27th,  1862.  Z 

Vermillion,  red  cow,  got  by  Alderman ;  calved  January 
21st,  1854. 

Coquette,  a  roan  heifer  calf;  calved  May  16th,  1866. 

Glyceria,  a  red  heifer  calf,  got  by  Butter  Cup ;  calved 
March  17th,  1866. 

Also,  Lady  Sale  III,  Primrose,  Prunella  11,  Vermillion, 
Urula,  Yucca,  and  Zoe  Mow. 

The  show  of  bulls  could  not  be  surpassed,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  excellence,  but  also  numbers.  Fleur  de 
Lis,  3d  Duke  of  Airdrie,  Gauntlet,  Son  of  Neptune,  Red 
Rose  II,  Clifton  Duke  II,  Son  of  Udora  and  Grand  Turk, 
Belleville  Airdie,  Bellaville  Lad,  Belleville  Lad  II,  Earl 
Knightley,  grandson  of  Lady  Sale  II  and  Duke  Airdie, 
with  many  others.  Some  particularly  fine  horses  were 
also  shown  me,  among  whom  were  the  following,  more 
particularly  deserving  attention:— 

Wild  Irishman,  (a  better  bred  or  faster  in  his  day  would 
be  hard  to  find.) 

Major  Low,  by  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  out  of  Julia,  by  Mes- 
senger Eclipse,  15%  hands  high, handsome  bay,  has  trotted 
a  half  mile  in  1:13. 

Ben  Abdallah,  by  Mr.  Alexander's  Abdallah,  out  of 
mare  by  Bay  Roman,  and  containing  as  much  Messenger 
blood  as,  probably,  any  horse  living;  in  color  a  handsome 
bay. 

Magnet,  by  imp.  Consternation,  out  of  May,  by  John 
Bell,  son  of  Boston,  a  handsome  brown,  15X  hands  high, 
and  very  promising  trotter. 

Norman,  16  hands  high,  light  gray  ;  got  by  Morse  Horse, 
dam  by  Bishop's  Hambletonian. 

Bayard,  by  imp.  Tom  Crib,  out  of  May  by  John  Bell. 

Black  Patchen,  by  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  15  X  hands  high,  an 
»niraal  of  great  substance,  power  and  beauty. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  enter- 
prising and  liospitable  proprietor,  for  the  great  expense  and 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  improve  our  stock,  by  the  importa- 
tion of  so  many  valuable  animals.  For  full  information 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thoroughbred  stock  .to  be 
fo\nid  at  this  admirable  breeding  establishment,  I  beg  to 
refer  ray  readers  to  a  printed  catalogue,  which  can  be  pro 
cured  from  the  proprietor. 

Those  desirous  of  procuring  the  most  approved  strains  of 
fine  bred  cattle,  cannot  do  better  than  visit  this  truly  de- 
lightful spot.  He  will  not  only  see  a  finer  class  of  stock 
than  can  probably  be  found  in  the  country,  but  also  get 
numerous  useful  hints  on  housing,  rearing  a:nd  breeding, 
that  may  do  him  good  service  in  his  future  farm  opera- 
*  tions. 
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THE  LAMB   FAMILY   KNITTING  MACHINE. 


The  above  drawing  of  this  won- 
derful little  machine  we  present  for 
the  inspection  of  the  farmer's  house- 
hold and  others,  as  one  that  is  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  following  we  extract  from 
the  Company's  circular,  fully  setting 
forth  the  qualities  of  this  valuable 
little  Knitter:— 

.  "The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, feel  confident,  in  ofiering  this 
machine  to  Families,  Manufacturers 
and  others  interested,  that  it  is  the 
best  ever  offered  for  sale. 

**  It  has  taken  the  highest  pre- 
mium, a  Gold  Medal,  at  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York, 
and  the  Exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Mechanics'  Charitable 
Association,  Boston,  and  at  every  State  and  County  Fair 
where  it  has  been  exhibited. 

"It  is  adapted  to  knitting  a  greater  variety  of  articles 
than  any  other  machine,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  re- 
pair. It  knits  any  desired  size,  from  one  to  the  full  num- 
ber of  needles  in  the  machine,  either  tubular,  double,  or 
flat  with  selvedge ;  narrows  and  widens  by  simply  varying 
the  number  of  needles ;  knits  the  heel  and  narrows  ofl'  the 
toe  of  a  stocking  without  taking  the  work  out  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

It  knits  the  Single,  Double,  Plain  and  Fancy  Ribbed 
Flat  Web,  producing  all  varieties  of  Fancy  Knit  Goods  in 
use,  from  the  elegant  Afghan,  to  the  plain  Mitten. 

"The  Lamb  Machine  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that 
can  set  up  its  own  work,  or  knit  the  heel  in  the  stocking, 
or  narrow  off  the  toe,  or  knit  with  any  number  of  needles, 
or  widen  or  narrow,  or  that  can  knit  double,  flat  or  ribbed. 
All  other  machines  (Circular  machines,  so  called,)  knit 
merely  a  straight  tube,  like  a  stove-pipe.  It  knits  very 
rapidly,  making  from  six  to  seven  thousand  stitches  per 
minute.  A  stocking  can  be  completed  with  this  machine 
in  one-half  the  time  required  to  complete  it  with  a  circular 
machine. 

"Another  advantage  of  this  machine  is,  that  it  will  knit 
equally  fast  with  only  half  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  crank,  and  with  correspondingly  less  fatigue  to  the 
operator,  as  the  Lamb  machine  knits  once  round  at  every 
revolution  of  the  crank,  whereas,  other  machines  require 
over  two  revolutions  of  the  crank  to  knit  once  around. 

"It  is  simple,  durable  and  easily  operated.  It  weighs 
about  twenty  pounds ;  can  be  attached  to  a  common  table 
by  means  of  thumb  screws,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be 
laid  aside. 

"This  machine  is  the  most  profitable  one  ever  invented 
for  woman.  She  can  make  a  profit  of  $2.50  per  dozen  on 
hosiery,  and  $5  per  day  in  knitting  fancy  fabrics  and  arti- 
cles of  apparel.  The  farmer  doubles  the  value  of  his  wool 
by  converting  it  into  knit  goods.  For  example,  if  he  has  a 
hundred  pounds  of  wool,  he  can  sell  it  for  $60  ;  it  will  cost 
but  $20  to  convert  that  wool  into  yarn ;  that  yarn  will  make 
forty  dozen  pairs  of  socks,  which,  at  $5  per  dozen,  (about 
42  cents  per  pair,)  will  yield  a  profit  of  $120— a  profit  dou- 
ble the  value  of  the  wool  alone.  His  girls  or  boys  can  do  the 
knitting,  in  a  short  time,  without  any  expense." 


Male  and  Female  Seed  of  Corn. 

We  have  had  a  letter  inquiring  concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  male  and  female  corn  as  recognized  in  the 
grains.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  difference  in  corn 
known  by  such  names.  Certainly  there  is  no  scientific 
foundation  for  any  such  nomenclature. 

The  terms  male  and  female  are  applied  by  botanists  to 
flowers  and  not  to  seeds.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  observe  a  lily,  will  notice  that  yellow  oblong  bodies 
are  attached  to  the  summ'it  of  long  thread-like  columns, 
and  shed  a  copious  yellow  powder  upon  the  white  petals  of 
the  flower.  These  yellow  bodies  are  called  anthers,  and 
with  the  columns  to  which  they  are  attached  are  said  to 
be  the  male  organs  of  the  flower.  Standing  out  from  the 
midst  of  them  is  a  green  column,  the  pistil,  with  a  knob  on 
the  outer  end.  This  rests  upon  an  oblong  green  base  call- 
ed the  ovary  in  which  are  contained  the  rudiments  of  the 
seed^.  This  arrangement  is  known  as  the  female  organs 
of  the  flower.  Now  the  pollen,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the 
yellow  dust  already  mentioned,  fertilizes  the  ovary  and 
causes  it  to  form  seeds,  and  if  the  anthers  were  clipped  oft" 
before  they  burst  and  discharged  this  yellow  dust,  no  seed 
could  be  possibly  produced. 

These  organs  which,  in  the  lily,^  are  combined  in  one 
flower,  are  separate  in  the  grass  tribe,  to  which  corn  be- 
longs. Any  one  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  anthers  will 
recognize  them  issuing  from  minute  scaly  florets  on  what 
is  known  as  the  tassel.  This  last  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  these  inconspicuous  flowers.  In  all  cases  in  which  such 
a  separation  in  the  floral  organs  occurs,  those  which  bear 
the  anthers  are  known  as  male  flowers,  and  those  bearing 
seed  as  female.  In  corn  there  is  a  pistil  for  each  grain,  and 
taken  together  they  constitute  the  silk.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble,  can  trace  down  each  filament  of  silk  to 
its  particular  grain,  if  he  opens  the  husk  before  the  seed  is 
fully  formed.  The  fertilizing  pollen  descends  upon  this 
silk,  not  only  from  the  tassel  belonging  to  the  stalk  which 
bears  the  ear,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  tassels,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  a  solitary  corn  stalk  seldom  if  ever 
bears  full  ears,  the  winds  blowing  away  the  falling  pollen. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  scientific  language,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  male  grains  of  corn.  Some  analogy 
probably  has  been  supposed  between  the  corn  and  the 
strawberry  plant.  In  the  latter,  the  male  and  female  flo*'- 
ers  grow  on  diffei^nt  vines,  so  that  some  choice  is  neces- 
sary in  setting  out  a  new  patch,  properly  to  apportion  the 
two  kinds  of  plants. 
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THE  JTJCUUDA  STRAWBEREY. 

At  the  June  fruit  grower's  meeting  at  Pittsburg, 
Mr.  Knox's  Jucunda  was  tested  and  criticised.  John 
J.  Thomas,  the  veteran  pomologist  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  says  of  it : 

"Much  interest  was  felt  by  the  visitors  to  see  the 
famous  Jucunda,  which  was  just  beginning  to  ri- 
pen. For  large  size,  rich  and  brilliant  color,  and 
beauty  of  appearance,  it  is  perhaps  not  equalled. 
The  flavor,  however,  is  moderate  or  poor,  being 
rated  at  different  grades  according  to  peculiarity  of 
tastes  in  different  persons.  It  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly productive,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  profita- 
ble market  sort," 

Dr.  Bland  of  the  N.  W,  Farmer^  Indianapolis, 
says : 

"On  leaving  home  our  friends  charged  us  to  learn 
all  we  could  of  the  merits  of  the  new  strawberry 
styled  by  Knox  his  *700,  but  commonly  known  as 
the  Jucunda,  and  we  are  ready  to  report.  It  is  as 
fine  a  looking  berry  as  we  ever  saw  ;  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Agriculturist,  but  better  shaped  and  of 
more  uniform  size ;  seems  to  be  a  fine  grower  and 
quite  prolific.  We  saw  fifty  baskets  of  them,  hold- 
ing a  pint  each,  which  were  said  to  average  fifteen 
berries  to  the  basket.  Our  opinion  was  made  up, 
however,  from  seeing  it  growing,  and  plucking  the 
fruit  and  tasting  it,  and  we^are'sorry  to  have  it  to 
say  it  did  not  stand  the  test  ofour  palate  well.  We 
do  not  like  the  taste  of  it  very  well.  Its  principal 
fault  is  its  want  of  acid.  We  like  an  acid  fruit; 
most  persons  however,  would  like  the  Jucunda,.  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  and  its  great  beauty  would 
make  it  very  popular  in  market.  As  to  its  qualities 
for  shipping,  they  are  fair ;  not  so  good  as  the 
Wilson's  Albany,  but  better  than  a  majority  of 
berries.    We  advise  our  readers  to  try." 

J.  Knox  of  Pittsburg,  says  : — "He  regarded  the 
Jucunda  as  possessing  the  highest  promise  for  mar- 
ket ;  next  to  this  he  placed  the  Fillmore,  and  then 
the  Russell ;  the  latter  was  an  excellent  fruit,  but 
rather  soft.  The  Golden  Seeded  and  Burr's  New 
Pine  he  found  to  be  the  two  best  early  sorts. — 
Kitley's  Qoliah  and  Nimrod  were  valuable  late  vari- 
eties. The  Russell  was  entirely  distinct  from  Mc' 
Avoy's  Superior.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  added 
that  he  did  not  expend  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  pre- 
paring the  soil.  He  found  three  successive  crops 
suflUcient,  and  then  preferred  to  make  a  new  planta- 
tion. The  ground  is  kept  clean,  and  well  culti- 
vated by  hand  labor,  and  the  plants  protected  by 
mulching  in  winter. 


Propagating  by  Cdttings. — Propagating  by  cut- 
tings is  not  nearly  so  well  understood  by  people 
generally,  as  it  should  be.  We  may  say  by  garden- 
ers generally.  Nearly  all  soft  wood  will  grow  from 
cuttings,  in  the  hand  of  a  careful  person;  it  is  a  com- 
mon way  to  multiply  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries, 
(fee;  but  few  persons,  unacquainted  with  horticul- 
ture will  attempt  the  same  thing  with  flowering 
shrubs,  which  are  usually  "laid  down, "  with  which 
there  is  not  the  least  diflaculty,  though  with  some 
the  success  is  not  so  uniform  as  others.  All  the  Ar- 
bor Vitaes  can  be  propagated  by  inserting  the 
branches  of  last  year's  wood  four  or  five  inches, 
without  removing  the  leaves.  Prepare  the  bed,  dig 
deeply,  pulverize  the  soil  well,  and  put  it  in  good 
order.  To  be  sure  of  the  cutting  growing,  it  should 
be  inserted  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  placed 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  the  earth  being  placed 
firmly  around  them.  They  should  be  mulched,  and 
watered  moderately  daily  in  warm  weather  when 
the  ground  is  dry.  They  can  be  either  potted  in  the 
fall,  or  let  remain  over  winter,  slightly  protected 
with  a  little  straw  or  long  manure.  Amateurs 
should  plant  grape  cuttings  with  two  eyes,  the  up- 
per eye  being  placed  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — Industrial  Oazette. 


Dwarf  Pears. — Many  pear  trees  are  worthless  for 
want  of  suitable  attention.  Unlike  any  other  tree, 
the  dwarf  pear  demands  a  high  state  of  culture  by 
having  a  rich,  loose  soil,  but  not  supplied  with  green 
manure.  Old  lime  and  ashes  in  moderate  supply 
are  beneficial.  If  the  tree  still  throws  out  healthy 
shoots,  head  them  in  by  the  20th  of  July,  at  least 
one  half,  and  give  the  tree  some  old  manure  well 
worked  into  the  soil  in  autumn.  If  it  will  not  pro- 
duce after  such  treatment,  we  should  despair  of  ever 
receiving  any  profit  from  it.  We  have  a  large,  heal- 
thy looking  apple  tree  that  has  been  grafted  nearly 
twejjity  years,  yet  it  has  never  produced  half  a  bushel 
of  apples.  We  have  tried  everything  to  coax  it  to 
bear,  but  in  vain.  We  have  not  nerve  enough  to 
cut  it  down  it  looks  so  well.  We  know  a  grape 
vine,  a  Diana,  taken  from  a  fruitful  stock,  yet  it  has 
never  produced  more  than  half  a  dozen  clusters, 
though  it  is  a  large  vine.  There  is  sometimes  some- 
thing unaccountable  in  the  conduct  of  trees  and 
vines,  which  no  device  ot  man  can  remedy.  We 
have  a  large  and  handsome  Washington  plum  that 
has  never  borne,  while  other  varieties  in  the  same 
row  have  produced  abundantly. — Maine  Farmer.  ' 

A  Wool  Test. — In  the  scoured  wool  test  before 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Society,  the  average  weight 
of  16  fleeces,  10  bucks  and  G  ews,  was  15j  lbs.; 
after  cleansing,  5  lbs.  2  oz.;  showing  a  shrinkage  of 
very  nearly  two-thirds. 
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GEAPE  SOILS. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wabdner,  President  of  the  Ohio  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  has,  in  the  report  of  the  society, 
some  very  interesting  remarks  on  grape  soils,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  grapes  may  be  grown  on 
almost  every  variety  of  soil  in  a  suitable  climate,  but 
that  each  soil  has  its  peculiar  kind  of  grape,  which 
is  better  adapted  to  it  than  to  any  other  situation. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  great  secret  of  success 
in  grape  culture,  is  to  select  those  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  soil  on  which  it  is  designed 
to  plant,  and  this  must  be  decided  by  the  rigid  test 
of  experiment. 

"Geologically,"  he  says,  "these  plants  appear  to 
be  equally  diverse  in  their  selection,  for  they  are 
found  upon  the  granites  of  Arkansas  ;  upon  the  trap- 
pean  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia;  upon  the  modern 
volcanic  scoria  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Western  Islands  ; 
upon  all  limestone  formations  of  whatever  age  and 
character  ;  upon  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
coal  measures  :  upon  the  chalk  prairies  of  the  south- 
ern States  ;  upon  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  western 
plains  ;  and  upon  the  half-formed  tufaccous  rocks, 
while  the  great  drift  formation,  with  its  varying 
grovels  and  sands  and  clay  diluvious,  as  well  as  the 
more  finely  comminuted  alluvions,  also  have  their 
grape  vines." 

The  Catawba,  Diana,  lona,  &c.,  are  adapted  to 
clays,  and  the  majority  of  the  vine  planters  upon  the 
lake  shore  prefer  stiff  clays.  No  matter  how  stitf, 
no  matter  how  close,  even  if  it  be  poor  hard  white 
clay,  the  successful  cultivators  in  this  region,  pro- 
nounce it  good  grape  land,  needing  only  thorough 
drainage  to  grow  abundant  crops  especially  of  the 
Catawba  variety. 

The  Doctor  remarks,  that  it  is  the  very  common 
opinion  after  many  years  experience,  of  those  who 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  that  the  clay  can  not  be  too  hard  and  compact 
for  the  roots  of  the  grape  to  penetrate.  Among  the 
plants  which  are  an  indication  of  good  grape  lands 
is  the  blue  grass  or  Foa  compressa,  which  always 
takes  possession  of  such  clays  particular  if  they  con- 
tain lime. 

He  says  that  the  pioneer  planter  of  the  lake  region, 
even  declares,  that  those  vineyards  which  were  pre- 
pared in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  trenching, 
always  heretofore  recommended,  are  the  most  un- 
satisfactory in  their  results,  and  that  the  best  and 
most  productive  are  heavy  soils  that  were  merely 
plowed,  and  the  roots  were  placed  in  holes  dug  into 
the  hard  and  previously  undisturbed  clay,  and  Ihea 


firmly  trodden  in  at  planting.  Drainage,  however, 
is  necessary,  it  being  preferred  that  the  tiles  be  laid 
sixteen  feet  apart  or  between  the  rows.  To  show 
that  the  varieties  of  grape  which  we  chiefly  cultivate 
love  a  clay  soil,  an  instance  is  given  of  the  vine- 
yard of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  where  a  pit 
was  opened  among  the  vines  in  the  hard  clay  below 
the  trenched  soil.  The  clay  was  so  hard  as  to  be 
loosened  with  difficulty  with  the  pick,  and  yet  after 
reaching  a  depth  of  four  feet  an  abundance  of  grape 
roots  were  found  forcing  their  way  into  the  un- 
promising soil. 

These  facts  are  interesting  and  suggestive  to  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
—  Utica  Herald. 


A  Hint  or  Two. 

Carhot,  Turnip  and  Beet  Tops. — These  articles 
are  rarely  of  much  value  for  feeding  purposes. — 
They  decay  so  rapidly  that  very  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantages result  from  saving  them.  The  better  way, 
perhaps,  is  to  apply  them  in  compact  heaps,  with 
quicklime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  forest  scrapings,  muck, 
pond  mud  and  mould,  and  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  gypsum,  it  decomposes  rapidly,  and  soon  becomes 
dissolved  into  a  fine  substance  admirably  adapted  to 
act  as  aliment  to  most  crops.  There  are  also  many 
other  vegetable  matters  which  may  be  turned  to 
valuable  account  in  this  way,  that  are  of  no  practi- 
cal use  for  any  other  purpose. 

Cabbages,  to  preserve  them  throughout  the  winter, 
must  be  set  in  the  soil,  just  dirt  enough  being  thrown 
around  them  to  cover  the  roots.  Other  vegetables, 
such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  vegetable  oysters, 
&c.,  may  be  preserved  in  boxes  filled  with  soil. — 
Onions  require  a  dry  and  cool  place,  but  not  exposed 
to  frost.  Pumijkins  and  squashes  may  be  well  pre- 
served in  any  place  tolerably  dry  and  warm.  Dried 
pumpkins  squashes  and  apples  should  have  a  dry 
place,  as  should  all  other  dried  fruits. —  Cor.  Ger- 
viantoivn  Telegraph. 

Medical  herbs  for  family  use  should  be  saved  just 
as  they  are  coming  well  into  bloom.  Cut  then  when 
not  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  and  cure  them  in  the 
shade  where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air. — 
When  sufficiently  dry,  pack  them  away  in  paper  or 
muslin  bags,  with  labels  of  the  name  of  the  plant 
and  the  year  of  the  gathering. 

E.  W.  Herenden,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  finds  that 
2500  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  bran,  in  feeding, 
mixed  with  cut  straw  or  hay,  will  last  a  pair  of 
hard-working  horses  for  three  months,  keeping  them 
in  fine  condition.  The  expense  he  thinks  less  than 
two-thirds  that  of  feeding  on  dry  hay  and  whole 
grain. 
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Merinos  and  Long-Wools  Compared. 


Dr.  Randall  has  been  asked  his  opinion  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  crossing  Merino  ewes  with  Leicester  or 
Cotswold  rams,  with  the  expectation  of  producing 
sheep  well  fitted  for  the  Western  prairies.  He  un- 
hesitatingly expresses  the  opinion  that  such  a  cross 
would  not  be  advisable.  In  discussing  the  question, 
he  makes  the  following  comparison  between  the 
Merinos  and  the  English  breeds,  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  can  profitably  be  kept  : 

We  claim  to  be  warm  friends  of  both  the  long  and 
middle  wool  sheep.  We  have  unceasingly  urged 
their  multiplication  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
always  admitted  their  decided  superiority  in  profit, 
over  the  Merino,  in  proper  situations — and  those 
situations  are  numerous — that  is,  in  all  places  where 
mutton  is  the  leading  object,  and  wool  but  the  ac- 
cessory. And  the  recent  commencement  of  a  new 
class  of  manufacturers  in  our  country  has  rendered 
them  more  profitable  than  ever  before,  and  given 
them  a  manifest  superiority  in  some  situations  where 
previously  it  was  doubtful  or  obviously  against 
them.  We  think  we  have  a  right  to  disclose  the 
fact  and  place  it  on  record  that  during  all  the  recent 
conferences  between  the  wool-growers  and  manufac- 
turers we  made  it  an  indispensable  condition  of 
agreement  that  the  duties  on  all  coarse  and  middle 
clothing  wools  should  be  as  high  as  those  on  fine 
wool.  With  such  antecedents,  we  feel  that  we  have 
a  right  to  discuss  the  principal  question  now  under 
consideration,  honestly  and  plainly. 

We  believe  that  neither  Cotswolds,  nor  any  other 
English  breeds,  are  as  suitable  to  keep  \n  great  flocks 
on  our  western  prairies,  for  wool — or  wool  and 
mutton  combined — as  the  American  Merino.  Some 
of  them,  under  proper  circumstances,  will  multiply 
faster.  They  are  better  milkers.  But  they  require 
more,  better,  and  more  uniform  feed.  They  cannot 
endure  with  so  great  impunity  the  short  keep,  oc- 
casionally produced  by  frost,  drouth,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. They  must  be  well  fed  the  year  round 
to  develop  their  best  qualities.  They  cannot  travel 
for  their  food  over  great  ranges  as  well  as  the  smaller 


and  more  active  Merinos.  Nor  can  they  compare 
with  the  Merino  in  the  ability  to  withstand  sudden 
and  extreme  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Finally,  they 
do  not  herd,  or  "flock"  as  well  as  the  latter.  In 
Texas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Australia,  flocks  of  one 
or  two  thousand  Merinos  run  together  all  the  year 
round — are  yarded  together  every  night,  and  sweep 
together  over  the  same  sun-scorched  plains  by  day. 
We  have  known  of  flocks  in  Texas  which,  in  times 
of  short  keep,  daily  traveled  five  miles  out  from 
their  station  and  five  miles  back  to  glean  their  scanty 
keep.  The  Australian  Merino  sometimes  is  com- 
pelled to  range  twenty  miles  a  day  over  arid  deserts, 
picking  most  of  its  food  from  bushes. 

Will  any  man  pretend  that  the  English  Leicesters 
or  Cotswolds  would  keep  sound  and  healthy  in  flocks 
of  a  thousand  under  such  treatment  as  this,  or  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  keep  a  thousand  together  night 
and  day,  all  the  year  round,  under  any  treatment? 
The  improved  English  breeds  are  unfitted  by  their 
nature  and  habits  for  great  flocks.  They  should  be 
kept  in  small  ones  — be  fed  well,  summer  and  win- 
ter— be  well  cared  for  in  every  particular,  and  then, 
if  proper  mutton  markets  are  accessible,  no  sheep 
can  exceed  them  in  making  profitable  returns — and 
at  this  (i?)ie  perhaps  no  sheep  iu  the  United  States 
can  equal  them. 


EEEEDING  SOWS. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  more  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced and  disappointments  met  with,  in  rearing  a 
litter  of  pigs  up  to  the  age  of  ten  days,  than  ever 
afterward.  At  present,  when'the  young  "porkers" 
have  a  high  prospective  value,  the  proper  care  of 
the  breeding  sows  becomes  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance and  anxiety  to  the  farmer. 

The  food  of  the  sows  should  be  varied  and  moder- 
ately salt ;  abundant  enough  to  keep  them  thriving, 
yet  not  suthcient  to  fatten.  It  is  well  to  give  them 
charcoal  occasionally,  and  a  trifle  of  sulphur.  The 
slops  of  the  house  are  good  feed.  All  this  tends 
to  keep  the  appetite  in  a  healthy  state,  and  to 
destroy  the  tendency  of  the  swine  to  devour  their 
young.  They  should  not  be  closely  confined — 
a  small  yard,  at  least,  should  be  attached  to  their 
sleeping  pens  for  them  to  go  into  at  will.  Change 
of  quarters,  especially  when  near  the  time  of  giving 
birth  to  their  young,  is  apt  to  work  injury,  and 
should  be  carefully  made  if  necessary.  They  should 
be  supplied  with  a  great  abundance  of  straw  or  other 
suitable  bedding,  and  allowed  to  work  it  down 
somewhat  fine  and  compact,  and  into  a  bed  of  their 
own  liking.  In  winter  time  it  requires  a  warm  pen, 
and  ample  bedding  and  care  to  raise  the  young  pigs. 
If  poles  are  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  pen  high 
enough  from  the  floor  to  give  room  for  the  pigs  un 
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derneath,  it  will  frequently  save  them  from  being 
lain  on  and  killed— as  the  sow  cannot  press  close 
enough  to  the  wall  to  injure  them,  and  she  is  not  so 
apt  to  kill  them  in  other  positions  as  in  this  one. 

During  the  first  week  in  tbe  age  of  the  pigs,  the 
mother  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. — 
Especially  strangers  should  not  approach  her.  Give 
her  warm  drink,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  food. 
II  she  is  doing  well  and  is  quiet,  and  takes  care  of 
•lier  young,  "let  well  enough  alone."  After  a 
week's  time  you  can  feed  more,  and  when  the  pigs 
begin  to  come  to  the  trough  and  eat,  you  will  have 
ample  space  to  dispose  of  all  the  spare  meal  and  but- 
termilk your  premises  afford. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


LONG  FEED. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  Scientific  American, 
proposes  a  plan  for  preparing  "long  feed"  for 
horses  and  cattle,  which  he  regards  as  valuable. — 
We  give  the  writer's  plan  in  his  own  words  :  "Lay 
brush  or  poles  for  a  stack;  spread  fresh  cut  clover 
a  foot  thick  ;  on  this  lay  the  straw  a  foot  thick,  and 
so  on  in  alternate  layers,  until  the  stack  is  made. — 
The  juices,  gases,  &c.,  from  the  clover  will  so 
thoroughly  permeate  the  straw,  as  to  prevent  the 
clover  from  "firing,"  and  make  both  equally  good 
food  for  stock.  Cattle  will  eat  the  one  as  readily  as 
the  other.  Not  only  is  there  a  saving  of  time,  etc., 
by  the  deration,  but  also,  all  those  valuable  parts 
of  clcu'fer  lost  in  the  process  of  drying."  The  wri- 
ter recommends  the  preparation  on  the  score  of 
economy  ;  and  in  the  country,  distant  from  paper 
manufactories,  the  argument  will  hold  good. 

Red  clover  is  one  of  the  most  succulent  grasses 
that  we  have.  It  contains  81-01  per  cent,  of  water 
and  but  18-99  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  It  is  from 
the  latter  that  the  flesh-forming  and  other  nutritive 
substances  are  drawn  ;  so  as  an  article  of  food  the 
waste  is  equal  to  four  times  the  solid  and  useful 
matter.  Straw  contains  a  large  amount  of  useless 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  woody  fibre,  but  by  allow- 
ing it  to  be  permeated  by  the  81-01  per  cent,  of 
clover,  we  may  render  it  a  valuable  article  of  food. 
The  only  question  of  doubt  suggested  by  the  sub- 
ject, is  whether  the  large  amount  of  water  escaping 
from  the  green  clover,  in  a  close  stack,  will  not 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  mould.  The  absorbing 
qualities  of  straw  we  admit  are  great,  but  even 
straw  by  itself,  when  exposed  to  dampness,  is  not 
invincible  to  sourness  and  decay. 

Onb  quart  of  neatsfoot  oil,  four  ounces  of  beef 
tallow,  and  three  tablespoonsfull  of  lampblack — with 
four  ounces  of  beeswax  for  summer  use — is  recom- 
mended as  a  superior  mixture  for  the  purpose  of 
oiling  harness. 


GROOMING  AND  BLANKETING  HORSES. 

Henry  William  Herbert,  one  of  the  besl  horsemen 
ever  among  us,  and  known  to  the  world  under  the 
7iom  de  plume  of  "Frank  Forrester,"  in  his  "Hints 
to  Horse-Keepers,"  says  : — 

"The  Farm  Horses  of  the  United  States,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  stabled  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  in  winter^  at  leasi, 
fed  on  artificial  food,  kept  warm,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, must  be  cleaned  daily,  especially  after  severe 
work,  or  exposure  to  wet,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
health  and  working  condition.  *  *  *  It  is  true 
in  a  measure,  that  the  necessity  of  regular  dressing, 
whisping,  currying,  brushing,  and  hard  rubbing, 
is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  highly  pampered  horses, 
fed  in  the  most  stimulating  manner,  principal! v  oa 
grain,  kept  in  hot  stables,  always  a  little  above 
their  work,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  jump  out  of 
their  skins  from  the  exuberance  of  their  animal 
spirit ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  all  housed  and  stabled 
horses  ;  and  the  farmer,  no  less  than  the  owner  of 
fast  trotters,  will  find  his  advantage  in  having  his 
horses  curried  and  washed,  before  feeding  in  the 
morning,  in  the  increased  play  of  his  spirit,  and  in 
the  gayety  and  fitness  of  the  animal  for  his  work  ; 
and  if,  when  he  brings  him  in  at  night,  reeking  with 
sweat,  drenched  with  rain  or  snow,  his  thighs  and 
belly  plastered  with  thick  mud,  and  his  legs  covered, 
as  cart-horses'  legs  mostly  are,  with  thick  hair, 
saturated  with  cold  water  and  clogged  v^^ith  par- 
ticles of  mud  and  sand,  he  neglects  to  have  him 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  made  dry  and  comforta- 
ble for  the  night,  he  not  only  commits  an  act  of 
gross  cruelty,  but  wholly  disregards  his  own  inter- 
est. Unless  a  horse  be  cleaned  and  groomed  when 
in  such  a  condition,  he  cannot  keep  in  health  :  and 
if  he  be  fed  freely  when  in  such  a  state, — although 
the  cart-horse  is  less  liable  to  such  ailments  from 
his  hardier  habits  and  less  impressive  constitution, — 
the  chances  are  that  soon  he  will  be  attacked  by  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels,  or  lungs,  or  with  spas- 
modic colic — the  race-horse,  fast  trotter,  or  highly 
bred  and  highly  fed  roadster  would  be  so  attacked 
to  a  certainty — and  the  failure  to  dry  and  cleanse 
the  legs  of  such  a  horse,  especially  if  there  be  a 
draft  of  cold  wind  blowing  upon  the  heels  from  a 
crevice  under  the  stable  door,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  common  farm  stables,  will  be  almost  cer- 
tainly succeeded  by  that  troublesome,  dangerous, 
and  foul  disease,  known  as  'grease,'  or,  more  com- 
monly, as  'the  scratches.'  " 


Milk  Fever  in  Cows. — We  lost,  a  few  months 
since,  a  fine  cow  with  this  disease,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  fatality  with  it  in  some  of  our 
large  dairy  districts.  A  practical  farmer  informs  us 
that,  in  his  own  dairy,  he  has  found  nearly  a  certain 
cure  to  be  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  not  less  than 
six  to  eight  ounces.  It  has  also  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  many  other  cases,  outside  of  his  own 
dairy.  With  our  own  cow —  and  we  believe  it  is  a 
general  accompaniment  of  the  disease — there  was  a 
violent  dashing  about  with  the  head  and  horns,  in- 
dicating great  excitement  of  the  brain.  The  lau- 
danum alleviates  this,  and,  by  temporarily  checking 
this  excitement,  allows  time  for  the  disease  to  be 
thrown  off  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  system. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  its  action,  however, 
the  favorable  results  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  have 
been  very  remarkable. — Rural  Advertiser. 
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Management  of  Bees  in  October. 

* '  What  is  the  matter  with  my  bees  ?  they  have  neither 
swarmed  or  stored  me  any  surplus  honey  this  year?" 
is  a  frequent  enquiry  and  assertion,  now-a-days  a- 
mong  bee-keepers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Last 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity  upon  bees,  the 
frequent  and  great  changes  of  temperature  caused 
heavy  losses  to  their  population,  and  with  compara- 
tive few  exceptions,  spring  found  most  of  them  but 
thinly  populated  ;  from  the  continuance  of  cold  and 
wet  weather  until  quite  late  in  May,  they  were  un- 
able to  procure  but  little  food  from  the  flowers,  so 
that  many  stocks  perished  of  hunger  in  April,  and 
earlier,  while  others  were  unable  to  breed  to  much 
extent  for  want  of  food  for  their  brood — hence  breed- 
ing was  greatly  retarded  until  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  thatlby  the  time  colonies  had  become  pop- 
ulous and  ready  for  the  honey  harvest  it,  or  the  best 
part  of  it,  had  bloomed  and  gone ;  this  left  the 
brood  cells  free  of  honey  and  gave  the-  queen  a  fine 
opportunity  to  display  her  laying  powers,  so  that  in 
many  cases,  at  this  time,  the  hives  are  filled  and  al- 
most covered  with  bees,  while  they  have  within  it 
probably  less  honey  than  will  satisfy  their  necessi- 
ties until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  winter,  and  in- 
deed, in  some  cases,  for  three  weeks.  The  frequent 
rains  during  August  and  September  however,  have 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  fall  pasturage, 
such  as  buckwheat,  golden  rod,  &c.,  which,  where 
it  is  abundant,  and  secrets  honey,  may  help  them 
very  much,  provided  the  weather  should  be  favora- 
ble for  their  gathering  it ;  but  the  losses  of  the  past 
two  winters  should  teach  bee-keepers  to  examine  the 
condition  of  their  hives,  and  notice  the  movements 
of  their  bees  carefully  during  this  month — and  if  it 
be  found  that  they  are  not  very  likely  to  secure  e- 
nough  for  their  winters'  support  during  this  month, 
they  should  feed  them  regularly,  and  (at  first)  mod- 
erately, until  they  shall  have  stored  up  enough  to 
carry  them  safely  through  the  winter,  which  will  be 
from  25  to  30  lbs.  of  honey  or  its  equivalent  to  each 
good  stock.  This  should  be  fed  to  and  stored  away 
by  them  before  the  weather  becomes  so  cool  as  to 
])revent  or  interfere  with  their  free  flight  witliout  en- 
dangering them  to  becoming  chilled  and  lost.  It 
should  never  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the  bees 
from  all  the  hives  can  feed  upon  it  indiscriminately; 
as  this  begets  a  disposition  to  rob,  which,  when 
once  commenced,  at  this  season,  is  difficult  to  re- 
press. The  feed  should  therefore  be  placed  binder 
close  cover,  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, which  should  have  holes  in  its  top  through 
which  the  bees  can  pass  up  and  down  in  securing  it. 
The  best  time  of  day  to  give  the  feed  is  about  sun- 
down, so  that  they  may  secure  it  during  the  night 
without  attracting  robbers,  and  have  the  day  to  de- 
vote to  out-door  labor.  Honey  is  of  course  the  na- 
tural food  of  the  bee,  and  when  cheap,  would  be  the 
best  article  to  feed  them,  were  it  not  that  it  is  some- 
limes  taken  from  colonies  infested  with  "foul  brood" 
— a  most  fatal  and  unconquerable  disease — which  it 
immediately  communicates  to  the  colony  which  par- 
takes of  it,  and  which  often  ends  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  whole  apiaries,  in  a  short  time  ; — it  is 
therefore  safer  to  feed  a  syrup  made  of  good  brown 
sugar,  as  follows  :    To  20  lbs.  of  good  brown  sugar, 


add  1  gallon  of  boiling  water,  stir  until  all  is  com- 
pletely dissolved — keeping  it  at  the  boiling  point  for 
two  or  three  hours,  clearing  it  meantime  with  white 
of  eggs,  and  scumming  off  the  impurities  which  may 
rise ;  then  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  water,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  syrup, 
which,  when  cold,  should  be  of  tlie  consistency  of 
molasses.  A  piece  of  drone  comb  six  inches  square, 
placed  on  the  top  of-  the  brood  chamber  makes  an 
excellent  "feeder." 

By  feeding  moderately  and  regularly  the  queen  will 
continue  her  laying  until  quite  late  in  the  season, 
thus  enabling  her  to  enter  the  winter  with  a  numer- 
ous population  of  young  bees,  which  will  live  until 
late  the  following  spring,  and  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  produce  early  swarming,  and  in  short, 
all  the  conditions  of  prosperity.  While,  however, 
each  stock  should  be  amply  provided  with  [food  for 
the  winter,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  oyer  stock  it 
with  honey  or  feed,  as  this  will  not  only  check  breed- 
ing this  fall,  but  may  fill  the  combs  so  full  as  to 
compel  the  bees  to  winter  between  the  combs  instead 
of  in  and  between  them  ;  where  this  is  the  case,  a 
large  proportion,  and  sometimes  all,  the  bees  perish 
of  cold,  as  they  are  unable  to  warm  the  thick  walls 
of  honey,  or  food,  between  each  layer  of  bees,  dur- 
ing intense  cold  weather.  This  excess  of  food  is  al- 
so detrimental  to  their  prosperity  in  spring,  as  they 
then  require  the  cells  containing  it  at  that  time  to 
rear  young  bees  in,  and  without  which  their  increase 
will  be  very  tardy,  and  the  profits  of  the  season  will 
be  lost,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease would  not  be  hatched  until  the  best  part  of 
the  honey  harvest  would  be  gone.  Bee-keepers 
should  ever  keep  in  view  that  populous  colonies  need 
no  patent  hives  nor  other  protection  against  the  rav- 
ages of  the  bee  moth,  while  they  and  they  only  are 
productive  of  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  generally 
require  less  care  and  attention  than  weak  ones. 

R.  C. 

Baltimore,  September  24tth,  1866. 


Population  of  the  Austrian  Empiuk. — The  empire 
of  Austria  consisted  in  185Y  of  35,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  it  lost  about  2,726,000  by  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  in  1859.  Austria  still  retains  about 
33,000,000,  and  of  these  two  and  a  half  are  in  Lom- 
bardo-Venetia.  The  other  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion are  as  follows  : — Germans,  8,000,000;  Sclavo- 
nians,  3,800,000:  Poles,  2,000,000;  Ruthenians,  2,- 
800,000;  Croatians,  1,400,000;  Czecks  and  Slovacks, 
6,000,000;  Magyars,  5,000,000;  Jews,  1,100,000; 
and  Bohemians,  150,000.  With  respect  to  religion, 
the  population  is  thus  divided  :  Catholics,  22,500,- 
000;  United  Greeks,  3,500,000;  Greeks  non-united, 
3,000,000;  Lutherans,  1,200,000;  Calvinists,  2,000,- 
000  ;  Jews,  1,000,000.  Austria  proper  contains  lit- 
tle more  than  2,500,000  inhabitants  ;  Hungary,  10,- 
000,000  ;  Galicia,  4,000,000;  Bohemia,  4,800,000; 
Austrian  Silesia,  450,000.  The  population  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia  consists  of  about  3,500,000.  The  terri- 
tory taken  from  Denmark  during  the  late  war  con- 
tained about  888, 750  inhabitants,  thus  divided: 
Schleswig,  305,417  ;  Holstein,  476,874  ;  Lauenburg, 
40,486. 
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THE  BROMWELL  HAND  LOOM. 


The  rapid  progi-ess  of  Improved  machinery  to  lighten  the 
labors  of  the  household,  is  only  excelled  by  that  of  labor- 
saving  implements  lor  the  farm.  The  constant  introduc- 
tion of  this  class  of  machinery  is  commanding  great  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  inconstancy  of 
the  "  help"— so  called— in  many  parts  of  our  country, and 
enabics  our  people  to  be  more  self-reliant  and  independent 
than  heretofore — as  a  family  with  the  Sewing  Machine, 
Hand  Loom,  Knitting  Machine,  Churn,  Washing  and 
Wringing  Machines,  and  such  like,  is  pretty  well  fortified 
against  a  host  of  vicissitudes  incidental  to  housekeeping. — 
If  the  catalogue  Is  too  heavy  for  the  purse  of  an  individ- 
ual, let  neighborhoods  combine  and  procure  one  or  more 
of  these  machines.  Why  not  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
form  combinations  for  the  advancement  of  their  interest, 
as  well  as  other  people  ? 

Belie\'ing  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, we  submit  the  Hand  Loom  for  their  consideration. 

This  loom  was  patented  January  19th,  1804,  by  John  G. 
Garretson,  and  differs  in  its  entire  construction  from  all 
other  hand  looms.  It  dispenses  with  the  whole  upper  rig- 
ging in  use  in  other  looms,  and  has  but  one  treadle,  which 
is  connected  to  the  breast  beam,  and  the  lathe  in  such  a 
way  that  the  movement  of  the  lathe  so  moves  the  treadle 
as  to  raise  or  depress  the  harness  and  produce  a  shed  in  the 
web. 

The  same  movement  of  the  lathe  throws  the  shuttle  after 
the  shed  is  made,  by  means  of  a  pickerstaft"  hinged  in  the 
breast  beam,  and  controlled  in  operation  by  a  strap  and 
stretcher  working  through  an  opening  in  the  body  of  the 
lathe. 

The  same  movement  of  the  lathe,  (by  means  of  the 
driving  dog  attached  to  the  sword  of  the  lathe  and  work- 
ing on  a  ratchet  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  cloth  beam,)  takes 
up  the  cloth  just  as  it  is  needed,  and  this  is  determined 
by  the  action  of  a  finger  moving  in  a  slotted  guide  set  in 
the  right  fore  leg  of  the  loom.  Each  part  of  every  loom 
has  on  it  a  printed  label  setting  forth  its  name,  its  use,  and 
its  position,  so  that  no  one  can  fail  in  putting  it  together  or 
operating  it.  The  warp  is  beamed  and  drawn  in,  as  in  the 
old  fashioned  hand  loom. 

It  is  cheap,  simple,  strong  and  effective,  and  so  easily 
worked,  that  a  child  can  weave  from  twenty  to  forty  yards 
I>er  day,  according  to  the  coarseness  of  the  fabric.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  woolen  or  cotton  warp,  and  will  weave 
any  description  of  goods  than  can  be  woven  on  any  power 
or  hand  loom,  as  for  instance,  Jeans,  Satinet,  Linsey,  Dou- 
ble Plain,  Tweed,  Diaper,  Herring  Bone,  Blanket  Twill, 
Union,  Birds'  Eye,  Honey  Comb,  Fancy  Twill  and  Seam- 
less Bags. 
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Cloth  double  the  width  of  the  loom  can  be  woven  on  it, 
so  that  on  a  forty  inch  loom  one  can  weave  eighty  inch 
cloth,  for  blanket  or  sheeting,  with  perfect  selvages  and 
without  any  seam. 

The  change  from  any  one  of  these  to  any  other,  can  be 
made  in  a  moment,  without  any  change  in  drawing  in. 

The  price  is  $80,  with  shipping  charges  from  Cincinnati 
added.   Wm.  Bromwell  &  Co.,  makers,  181  Walnut  street. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


The  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
conducted  by  H.  G.  Eastman,  LL.  D.,  has  become  the  lar- 
gest Educational  Institution  in  this  country.  For  its  system 
of  education  and  advantages,  we  refer  to  the  advertisement 
in  this  number  of  the  Farmer. 

Guano  Inspections.— Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford,  State  In- 
spector, reports  analysis  of  cargoes  of  Guano  received  from 
January  1st,  to  September  1st,  1866. 

RoBEHT  Halliday  &  SoN,  of  Baltimore,  offer  Winter 
Blooming  Plants  in  great  variety— also  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c. 

RicHAKDSoN  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York,  want  Agents 
to  solicit  for  Popular  Books. 

An  Advertiser  offers  to  lay  out  grounds  with  Trees, 
Shrubbery,  &c.,  &c. 

Chester  White  Pigs— bred  and  shipped  to  order  by 
Thomas  Wood,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

A.  Snowden  Pigqot,  M.  D.,  Analytical  and  Consulting 
Chemist,  Baltimore,  analyses  Soils,  Ores,  Minerals,  Wa- 
ters, &c. 

"CuLPEP^R  Observer"— published  weekly,  at  Culpeper 
C.  H.,  Va.,  by  Alfred  J.  Stoper.  This  is  an  old  established 
journal,  and  has  a  large  and  increasing  circulation, 

Craig  Microscope  — Geo,  Meade,  of  Thompson ville, 
Wis.,  off'ers  these  very  superior  instruments  at  §2,50. 

The  Comet.— We  have  received  three  numbers  of  this 
spirited  Little  weekly,  edited  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodson,  Ford  &  Haddaway,  at  St.  Micheal's,  Talbot  Co.— 
The  typography  of  this  paper  is  good,  and  they  are  receiv- 
ing a  liberal  share  of  advertising  patronage.  Hurrah  for 
St.  Michael's ! 

Sinclair's  Arlington  Melon.— We  have  received  from 
Robert  Sinclair,  of  Clairmont,  Baltimore  County,  three  of 
his  large  melons— one  of  them  measuring  18  inches  long 
and  28  inches  in  circumference.  The  flavor  of  these 
melons  were  very  fine. 


A  robust  young  man  has  lately  blossomed  into  verse 
through  the  colums  of  his  favorite  Monthly.    Ho  is  evi- 
dently satisfied  with  things.   He  "busts"  out  thus : 
Though  earth  be  full  of  beauteous  spots, 
And  heaven  be  full  of  endless  bliss. 
On  earth,  in  heaven,  nought  can  compare 
With  Love's  first  burning  kiss. 
That's  so !   Taken  in  the  season  there's  nothing  like 
"them  things."   They  knock  "beauteous  spots"  et  cetera 
higher'n  a  kite.   The  difficulty  is  they  don't  occur  oftenly 
—not  here.   He  then  goes  on  to  state  that- 
Electric  batteries  may  raise 
The  dead  to  life,  the  sick  to  health. 
Volcanic  shocks  may  open  earth, 
Disclosing  boundless  wealth. 
But  neither  the  electric  spark 
Restores  to  recalled  life  such  bliss. 
Nor  does  the  earth  such  wealth  disclose, 
As  Love's  first  burning  kiss. 
That  young  man's  head  is  round,  and  his  intellect  soars 
in  the  right  aiiection.   If  we  were  not  ourself  we'd  like  to 
be  him— just  for  an  evening  or  two.— /no.  Phoenix. 
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POULTRY  YARD. 

Select  a  dry  piece  of  ground  as  far  from  the  gar- 
den as  can  be  allowed  with  due  reference  to  your 
personal  convenience  ;  size  to  be  determined  by  your 
wants  ;  enclose  it  with  a  picket  fence  ;  the  gates  of 
the  same,  so  that  no  fowl  can  get  out,  except  through 
the  little  slips  which  you  leave  for  the  purpose,  and 
can  close  at  your  pleasure. 

Inside  of  this  fence  and  about  four  feet  distant 
from  it,  and  four  inches  high,  lay  a  curb,  which, 
when  filled  up  with  earth  and  top  dressed  with 
gravel,  will  make  comfortable  range  on  which  to  set 
the  coops  with  the  young  broods,  securing  them 
from  that  which  would  otherwise  settle  under  them 
— a  row  of  plum  trees  will  thrive,  if  well  planted, 
just  outside  of  this  curb,  and  repay  the  services 
which  the  fowls  render  in  destroying  the  insects  that 
annoy  them  by  their  shade. 

Two  walks  of  four  feet  besetting  each  other,  will 
be  enough  for  convenience  and  should  be  gravelled 
or  tanned ;  in  the  corners  of  these  squares  will  be 
sufficient  places  for  feed  coops  and  troughs  sufficient- 
ly large  for  ducks  and  geese  to  wash  in  when  con- 
fined in  the  yards.  These  squares  should  be  set  in 
raspberries  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  these  being  plowed 
occasionally  will  afford  them  the  loose  ground  they 
so  much  delight  in ;  and  every  one  must  have  ob- 
served how  they  cluster  about  the  roots  of  drooping 
shrubbery. — Industrial  and  Commercial  Gazette. 


STRAINING  BUTTERMILK. 

A  DAIRY-WOMAN  Writing  to  an  exchange  paper, 
recommends  the  straining  of  buttermilk  as  a  matter 
of  economy.  She  says : — Place  a  common  wire 
sieve  over  a  milk  pail,  and  pour  the  buttermilk  into 
it;  with  a  spoon  move  the  strainings  gently  from 
one  side  of  the  sieve  to  the  other,  until  the  butter- 
milk is  drained  off.  What  is  left  in  the  sieve  is 
called  false  butter,  and  makes  excellent  shortening. 
I  If  there  is  a  large  dairy,  and  butler  made  during  the 
season,  the  strainings  can  be  tried  out,  by  placing 
them  in  an  iron  kettle  over  the  stove,  and  simmer- 
ing slowly  until  the  sediment  settles  to  the  bottom. 
Turn  off  the  top.  The  oil  thus  obtained  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  real  butter,  in  every  department 
of  cookery  ;  besides  it  will  do  to  fry  cakes  in,  or  oil 
cheese,  &c. 

If  a  dairy-woman  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
straining  the  buttermilk,  she  will  soon  learn,  by  so 
doing,  that  it  is  quite  a  saving. 


A  New  Idea  foe  Housing  Poultry. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Ainerican  Agriculturist  gives  a  novel 
plan  for  a  poultry  house.  It  consists  of  a  light 
building  4  by  9  feet,  and  4J  feet  high,  without  floor, 
and  set  upon  wheels  or  rollers.  Three  feet  at  one 
end  open  lath  work,  and  the  remaining  six  feet  par- 
titioned off — the  partition  coming  down  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground,  enclosing  3x4  feet.  The  en- 
closed portion  is  for  the  roosts  and  nest  boxes.  The 
house  is  designed  for  fifteen  hens,  and  is  to  be  sot  on 
the  grass,  and  moved  its  length  every  day.  The 
writer  states  that  such  a  house  is  in  practical  oi)e,ra- 
tion,  and  works  well,  the  advantages  being  that  the 
fowls  get  fresh  grass  each  day,  that  they  thrive  bet- 
ter in  small  than  in  large  flocks,  that  they  cnn  thus 
be  kept  more  cleanly  and  in  better  health,  and  that 
by  moving  the  house  in  any  locality  on  the  i)remises, 
so  that  it  may  be  sheltered  or  exposed  in  warm  or 
cold  weather,  a  more  even  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained. The  house  is  to  be  provided  with  windows 
and  doors,  and  can  be  made  ornamental  or  other- 
wise, to  suit  taste. 

The  idea  is  novel,  and  we  should  judge  not  a  bad 
one  either. 


Keeping  Milk  and  Cream  Sweet. — Every  farmer 
should  possess  an  ice-house.  They  who  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  much  expense  can  have  them  made 
altogether  of  lumber  above  ground,  according  to  the 
directions  we  have  often  given.  They  would  save, 
the  expense  in  a  year,  in  the  prtjservation  of  milk, 
butter,  poultry,  meats,  &c.  intended  either  for  mar- 
ket or  home  consumption.  Where,  however,  it  is 
inconvenient  to  have  an  ice-house,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  an  excavation  in  the  cellar,  say  four  feet  by 
six  in  the  clear,  and  four  feet  deop  ;  wall  up  with 
brick  or  plank  ;  put  a  good  door  upon  it  with  a 
small  hole  (an  inch  auger  hole)  in  the  top  of  it  for 
ventilation,  and  the  temperature  will  be  reduced 
several  degrees,  preserving  your  cream,  butter  and 
meats  admirably. —  Ger.  Tel. 

A  Few  Facts  About  Milk. — The  greatest  quantity 
of  cream  is  produced  in  the  shallowest  vessels,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  set. 

In  a  dry,  warm  time,  milk  is  richer  than  in  cold, 
wet  weather. 

In  summer  milk  is  best  for  cheese,  and  in  the  fall 
best  for  butter. 

The  morning's  milk  is  richer  than  that  of  evening, 
and  the  strippings  richer  than  that  milked  first. 

An  experienced  dairyman  prefers  to  have  cows 
come  in  early,  so  as  to  have  them  twice  fresh  milked 
— once  when  they  come  in,  and  again  when  they  go 
to  grass. 


Sal  soda  will  bleach  very  white;  one  spoonful  is 
enough  for  a  kettle  of  clothes. 
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THE  HYACINTH. 

The  Hyaciuth  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  delicate, 
and  fragi'aut,  of  the  Bulbous  Flowers;  aud  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  popular. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  October  and  No- 
vember. Make  the  soil  deep,  mellow,  and  tolerably 
rich,  and  see  that  the  water  has  a  chance  to  drain 
off.  The  beds  should  be  narrow,  so  that  all  parts 
can  be  reached  from  the  alleys  or  walks.  Set  the 
bulbs  about  six  inches  apart  and  four  deep.  Before 
winter  sets  in,  cover  the  beds  Avith  leaves  or  the 
straw  from  the  manure  heap,  to  help  keep  out  the 
frost.  This  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  hard 
frosts  are  over — in  this  latitude,  the  middle  of 
March. 

Hyacinth  flowers  may  be  cut  freely,  without  in- 
jury to  the  bulbs.  Indeed,  all  flower  stalks  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade. — 
In  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  flowering,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  becoming  yellow,  the  bulbs  may  be 
taken  up,  dried,  and  packed  away  in  paper  bags  or 
boxes,  for  planting  agaiu  in  the  fall.  It  the  beds 
are  needed  for  other  flowers,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  bulbs  may  be  removed  in  about  three  weeks 
after  the  flowers  have  faded.  In  this  case,  after  re- 
moving all  the  flower  stems,  if  this  has  not  been 
done  before,  lay  the  bulbs  on  a  dry  bed  in  the  gar- 
den, and  cover  them  with  a  little  earth.  Here  they 
can  remain  until  the  leaves  have  ripened,  when  they 
are  ready  to  be  packed  away  for  fall  planting. 

Many  persons,  not  well  acquainted  with  this  flow- 
er, think  that  only  the  double  varieties  are  desira- 
ble. This  is  not  so.  The  value  of  the  Hyacinth  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  form  of  the  spike  and 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  or  bells  upon  the  flower- 
stem.  The  truss  or  spike  of  bloom  should  be  pyra- 
midal and  the  flowers  close  enough  together  to  nearly 
or  quite  conceal  the  stalk. 

Hyacinths  may  be  flowered  in  pots  and  glasses  in 
the  house,  and  they  make  the  most  beautiful  winter 
flowers  that  can  be  imagined.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  either  for  beauty  or  fragrance.  From 
one  to  four  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  a  pot,  accord- 
ing to  its  size.  Cover  only  the  lower  half  of  the 
bulbs  with  soil,  press  them  down  until  they  are 
nearly  covered,  then  water  until  the  soil  is  moistened 
thoroughly,  set  the  pots  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar.  The 
roots  will  there  form  with  but  little  growth  of  top. 
liere  they  may  remain  for  several  weeks,  and  a  pot  or 
two  at  a  time  can  be  taken  into  a  warm,  light  room, 
for  flowering,  a  week  or  ten  days  apart,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  obtained  during  most  of  the  winter. 
If  flowers  are  desired  about  the  "holidays,"  plant 
the  bulbs  about  the  first  of  November. 

When  placed  in  glasses  of  water  for  flowering, 
only  the  base  of  the  bulb  should  touch  the  water. — 
Set  them  away  for  about  two  weeks  in  a  dark  room, 
until  roots  are  formed ;  then  remove  to  a  light, 
warm  room,  and  give  plenty  of  light  and  air. — 
Change  the  water  occasionally,  as  it  becomes  dis- 
colored. 


the  Early  and  Late  varieties,  a  good  show  of  blos- 
soms can  be  secured  for  at  least  a  mouth  or  six  Vifeeks. 
The  Late  varieties  are  mostly  double,  and  are  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  sorts.  For 
the  convenience  of  customers,  I  have  designated  the 
Ivate  as  well  as  the  L^ow  and  Tall  flowering  kinds. 
Those  not  noted  as  Late,  are  Early.  This  will  be 
found  a  great  help  in  planting.  The  Low  sorts  throw 
up  a  flower  stem  about  six  inches  in  height,  and  the 
trusses  are  usually  globular  and  compact.  The  Tall 
sorts  have  a  flower  stem  from  six  to  ten  inches  or 
more  in  height,  and  the  trusses  iire  usually  more 
loose.  The  colors  are  so  classified  that  no  descrij)- 
tion  Avill  be  needed  with  each  variety. — James  Viclc's 
Catalogue. 

All  varieties  of  Bulbs,  Bulb  glasses,  Crocu?  Pots, 
etc.,  are  for  sale  by  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  No.  24 
South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DO  ANIMALS  REQUIRE  SALT  1 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  : 

''Is  salt  necessary  for  horses  and  cattle?  A  writer 
in  the  3lassachusetfs  Ploughman  aud  the  California 
Rural  Home  Journal  says  no.  The  fine  Arab  horses 
won't  touch  it." 

A  majorit}'  of  animals — quadrupeds,  at  least, — 
seem  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  salt,  and  in  a  wild 
state  they  search  eagerly  for  it.    It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  acquired  taste,  for  the  craving  for  a 
saline  substance  does  not  grow  with  the  animal,  but 
appears  to  be  as  strong,  when  approaching  the  form 
of  maturity,  as  it  is  in  after  years.    In  a  wild  state 
the  animals  seek  the  marshy  places,  and  what  is 
termed  sail  licks,  become  their  favorite  haunts.  It 
the  taste  is  an  natural  one,  it  seems  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  gratify  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least. 
We  are  well  aware  that  many  experienced  breeders 
hesitate  about  feeding  salt  in  the  winter  months, 
presenting  the  argument  thus  :    Salt  creates  thirst, 
and  cattle  should  not  drink  much  water  in  cold 
weather,  as  it  chills  the  blood,  and  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  food  to  triumph  over  it  and  preserve  the 
necessary  warmth  of  body.    This,  doubtless,  is  a 
correct  view  of  the  case,  but  we  do  not  see  why  the 
same  rule  should  be  enforced  in  the  summer  months 
of  our  northern  latitude.   In  the  tropics,  salt  should 
be  sparingly  fed  the   year  round.     Milk  cows, 
especially,  are  benefited  by  plenty  of  salt,  as  water 
and  succulent  grasses  add  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
flowing  into  the  pail  morning  and  night.    One  of 
our  most  experienced  breeders  recommends  rock  salt 
as  the  animals  lick  it  and  satisfy  the  natural  craving 
without  indulging  to  excess.   In  regard  to  the  Arab 
horses  not  touching  salt,  a  greater  mistake  was 
never  committed.    The  writer  has  blundered  seri- 


ously, and  this  error  proves  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
Only  the  choice  named  varieties  should  be  grown  i  the  subject  of  which  he  pretends  to  have  an  intimate 
in  glasses  and  pots,  and  single  are  much  more  relia- 1  knowledge.    The  Arab  horse  shows  no  more  aver- 
ble  than  double  sorts  for  house-culture,  while  they  j  sion  to  salt  than  do  many  other  animals.    Our  race 


are  in  every  respect  as  desirable. 


horses,  of  which  he  is  the  ancient  progenitor,  re- 


Hyacinths  will  usually  commence  flowering  in  this  j  quire  salt  when  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  training, 
latitude  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  by  choosing  j  and  they  are  benefited  by  it. — Turf,  Field  ^  Farm. 
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BY  ANNA  MARIA  WELBY. 

We  meet  in  crowds — who  used  to  meet  all  lonely, 
Where  the  soft  moonbeams,  trembling  lit  the  shade, 

And,  for  the  vows  we  interchanged,  now  only 
Are  the  cold  courtesies  of  fashion  paid. 

We  meet  in  crowds — where  empty  mirth  is  lighting 
The  flashing  eye — but  reaches  not  the  heart 

Where  pleasure  brims  the  cup,  with  smiles  inviting, 
And  lures  her  victims  with  a  siren's  art. 

We  meet  in  crowds — ah,  how  unlike  the  meeting 
Our  bosoms  knew,  in  those  sweet  by -gone  hours. 

When  time's  swift  i>inions  seem'd  on  sunbeams  fleeting. 
And  youth's  light  footsteps  trod  alone  on  flowers. 

We  meet  in  crowds — as  strangers,  cold  and  sadly, 
Yf  ho  ne'er  had  met,  nor  e'er  may  meet  again, — 

We  part — and  in  each  bosom — deeply,  madly. 
Rankles  the  wound,  that  must  for  aye  remai.n 
Louisville,  July  19th. 


Tlie  following  by  an  accomplished  and  highly  valued  young 
friend,  we  copy  from  "  TJie  PartJienian,  or  I'owig  Ladt/s 
Maijazine,''^  by  the  pupils  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College, 
containing  a  number  of  exceedingly  well  written  Inaugurals 
by  those  aspiring  to  the  Degree  of  Baccalaureate  of  Arts. 

POETUI3-E  . 

An  Inaugural  Thesis — submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Bal- 
timore Female  College. 

By  Miss  Lizzie  Sergeant  Dell,  of  Baltimore. 

Fortune  is  represented  in  the  heathen  mythology  as  a  blind 
goddess  dispensing  both  happiness  and  misery. 

But  in  these  modern  days  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  her 
precisely  according  to  the  ancient  view,  nor  admit  that  her 
eyes  are  closed  upon  those  to  whom  she  bestows  her  favors. 
We  prefer  to  cherish  the  idea  that,  though  seemingly  partial, 
she  is  a  benignant  lady,  and  that  her  favors  may  be  won. 

And  we  are  not  singular  in  this  belief,  for  the  poet  Burns 
thus  expresses  what  he  thought  of  her ;  and  the  stanza  has 
often-been  repeated  without  questioning  the  truth  of  his  ut- 
terance : 

"To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 
That's  justified  by  honor!" 
The  lesson  here  imparted  is  that  we  may  profit  by  diligence 
and  perseverance,  without  waiting  for  chance  to  improve  our 
condition. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Dame  Fortv/ne  and  Miss 
Fortune,  so  apparant  that  no  necessity  exists  for  drawing  the 
broad,  distinctive  line  of  separation. 

Fortune,  as  we  know,  is  generally  applied  to  benefits  re- 
ceived and  favors  either  persevcringly  or  unexpectedly  ac- 
quired. 

Chance  is  akin  to  fortune,  and  sometimes  it  seems  that  one 
is  merely  a  name  for  the  other. 

Those  who  invested  their  surplus  currency  in  shares  at  the 
late  Southern  fair,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  drew  the 
fortunate  numbers  entitling  them  to  the  prizes,  were  perhaps 
satisfied  that  her  dispensations  were  irrespective  of  sex  or 
good  looks. 

The  honest  plowman,  Robin  Roughhcad,  in  the  play  of  For- 
tune's Frolic,  was  so  much  elated  by  his  drawing  a  prize  in 
a  lottery  that  he  freely  divided  among  his  rustic  neighbors 
his  gold,  and  was  the  hapi)y  instrument  of  distributing  the 


coin,  a  substance  for  currency  which  has  now  become  obso- 
lete in  this  country. 

The  recipients  were  fortunate  in  having  such  a  neighbor 
But  when  he  declared,  if  there  were  any  orphans  he  would 
father  them  all,  and  if  any  widows  he  would  marry  them  ail, 
he  spoke  without  reflection. 

If  he  had  thought  upon  this  branch  of  the  performance,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
assuming  so  extensive  a  domestic  responsibility. 

Talk  about  fortune  l>eing  blind  !  Why  do  we  sometimes 
say  of  a  man,  "He  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortune;"  or  that 
"He  enjoys  a  fortune  acquired  by  skill  and  industry  ?"  Thig 
is  not  obtained  by  chance,  but  by  well-directed  efforts. 

True,  riches  and  honor,  and  whatever  else  is  conkjiJered 
valuable,  may  come  easier  to  some  than  to  otliers,  but  the 
general  rule  may  be  profitable  followed,  that  patience  and 
perseverance  are  necessary  to  secure  to  us  many  things  es- 
sential to  our  social  happiness. 

But  fortune,  as  we  understand  it,  does  not  mean  mere 
wealth. 

We  have  a  fortune  in  a  friend,  and  no  doubt  many  a  young 
lady,  here  and  elsewhere,  may  have  one  with  whom  she  would 
not  part  for  all  the  gold  of  California  or  the  silver  of  Nevada. 

We  have  a  fortune  in  good  health,  good  climate,  and  a  good 
country,  and  in  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  l>eauties  of  nature 
and  of  art,  and  the  society  of  friends,  and  to  have  our  liomcs 
blessed  with  plenty,  virtue,  cheerfulness,  and  intelligence. 

And  fortunate  indeed  shall  we  be,  if,  after  this  life  is  over, 
permission  is  given  to  us  to  enter  into  a  rest  where  the  light 
is  never  succeeded  by  darkness ;  where  no  blind  goddees  has 
her  abode,  as  in  the  imagination  of  the  heathen,  but  where 
our  heavenly  Father's  reign  is  that  of  uninterrupted  love  and 
peace. 

While  the  things  of  earth  are  fading,  and  the  favors  of  for- 
tune at  best  but  fleeting,  there  is  to  be  found  abiding  happi- 
ness, and  the  true  riches,  with  Him  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to  day,  and  forever. 


A  FORTUNATE  KISS. 

The  following  pretty  little  story  is  narrated  by  Frcderika 
Bremer,  who  vouches  for  its  truthfulness : 

In  the  great  University  of  Upsula,  in  Sweden,  lived  a  young 
student,  a  noble  youth  with  great  love  for  studies,  but  without 
means  for  pursuing  them.  He  was  poor,  without  connec- 
tions. Still  he  studied,  lived  in  great  ix)verty,  but  keeping 
a  cheerful  heart,  and  trying  to  look  at  the  future  which  looked 
so  grim  to  him.  His  good  humor  and  excellent  qmUiUes 
made  him  beloved  by  his  comrades.  One  day  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  square  with  some  of  them,  prattling  away  an  hour 
of  leisure,  when  the  attention  of  the  young  men  became  arrest- 
ed by  a  young  and  elegant  lady,  who  by  the  side  of  an  older 
one,  was  slowly  walking  over  the  place.  It  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Governor  of  Upsula,  living  in  the  city,  and  the  lady 
was  her  governess.  She  was  generally  known  for  her  good- 
ness and  gentleness  of  charactor,  and  looked  at  with  admira- 
tion by  all  the  students.  As  the  young  men  stood  gazing  at 
her  as  she  passed,  like  a  graceful  vision,  one  of  them  eudden- 
ly  exclaimed : 

'Well  it  would  be  worth  something  to  have  a  kiss  from  such 
a  mouth.' 

The  poor  student,  the  hero  of  our  story,  who  looked  on  that 
pure,  angelic  face,  exclaimed,  as  if  by  inspiration: 
'Well,  I  think  I  could  have  it.' 

'Well!'  cried  his  friends  in  a  chorus,  are  you  crazy  V  Do 
you  know  her  ?' 

'Not  at  all,'  he  answered,  'but  I  think  she  would  kiss  me  ij 
I  asked  her.' 
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'What!  in  this  place— and  before  all  our  eyes.' 
'Yes.' 

•Freely?'  n 
'Yes,  freely.' 

'"Well,  if  she  would  give  you  a  kiss  in  that  manner,  I  will 
give  you  a  thousand  dollars!'  exclaimed  one  of  the  party. 

'And  I,  and  I,'  exclaimed  three  or  four  others,  for  it  happen- 
ed that  several  rich  men  were  in  the  group,  and  the  bets  ran 
high  on  so  improbable  an  event.  The  challenge  was  made 
and  received  in  less  time  than  we  take  to  tell  it. 

Our  hero  (my  authority  tells  not  whether  he  was  plain  or 
handsome ;  I  have  my  peculiar  reasons  for  believing  that  he 
was  rather  plain,  but  singularly  good-looking  at  the  same 
time,)  immediately  walked  up  to  the  young  lady  and  said  : 

'Mine  frulien,  my  fortune  is  now  in  your  hands.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  but  arrested  her  steps. 
He  proceeded  to  state  his  name  and  condition,  his  aspiration, 
and  related  simply  what  had  just  now  passed  between  him 
and  his  comrades. 

The  young  lady  listened  attentively,  and  at  his  ceasing  to 
speak,  she  said  blushingly,  but  with  great  sweetness: 

'If  by  so  little  a  thing  so  much  good  can  be  effected,  it 
would  be  foolish  in  me  to  refuse  your  request;'  and  publicly, 
in  the  open  square,  she  kissed  him. 

Next  day  the  student  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  man  who  dared  to  seek  a  kiss  from  his 
daughter  in  that  way,  and  whom  she  consented  to  kiss. 

He  received  him  with  a  scrutinizing  bow,  but  after  an  hour's 
conversation  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  ordered  him  to 
dine  at  his  table  during  his  studies  at  Upsula. 

Our  young  friend  pursued  his  studies  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  soon  made  him  regarded  as  the  most  promising  student 
in  the  University. 

Three  years  are  now  passed  since  the  first  kiss,  when  the 
young  man  was  allowed  to  give  a  second  kiss  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Governor  as  his  wife. 

He  became,  later,  one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  in  Sweden, 
and  was  much  respected  for  his  character.  His  works  will 
endure  while  time  lasts  among  the  works  of  science;  and 
from  this  happy  union  sprang  a  family  well  known  in  Sweden 
at  the  present  time  whose  wealth  and  high  position  in  society 
are  regarded  as  trifles  in  comparison  with  its  goodness  and 
love. 

•  "    

Xo  home,  no  home. 
No  pattering  feet, 
In  hall  or  street, 
With  music  sweet, 
Their  "papa"  greet. 

No  home,  no  home. 
No  fond  embrace, 
No  glowing  face 
On  which  to  trace. 
In  charming  grace. 
Thy  love,  my  home. 

In  absence  this 
Sweet  thing  I  miss  : 
My  good  night  kiss — 
That  taste  of  bliss— 
And  home,  sweet  home. 

Blank  walls  are  here ; 
But  Hope,  the  seer, 
With  meeting  ne'er 
Attempts  to  cheer 
Our  home,  old  home. 

But  soon  shall  twine 
These  arms  of  mine, 
Like  clinging  vine 
That  form  of  thine, 
At  home,  our  home. 

Allen  Gbekne. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Poor  Flouk.— Families  sometimes  have  the  misfortune  to 
get  a  barrel  of  poor  flour.  They  cannot  make  good  bread  out 
of  it.  Such  flour  when  used  for  bread-making  with  yeast,  will 
sour  before  it  is  ready  for  baking.  A  lady  correspondent  says 
this  difficulty  may  be  remedied  by  mixing  a  little  finely  pul- 
verized saleratus  with  the  dry  flour,  and  then  mix  the  yeast, 
and  it  will  make  sweet  bread.  This  is  a  fact  certainly  worth 
knowing,  and  we  thank  our  lady  friend  for  the  information. 
— Maine  Farmer. 

Yeast  Bread. — Some  one  says: — Take  potatoes  pared, 
in  bulk,  say  a  pint  cup ;  boil  in  one  qt.  water,  pour  the  water 
into  a  qt,  of  flour,  stir  well,  then  mash  the  potatoes  and  put 
them  in  also  and  stir.  After  cool  add  a  teacup  full  of  baker's 
or  brewer's  yeast,  that  is  if  you  have  none  of  your  own  hop 
made  yeast,  let  it  stand  several  hours  to  rise ;  then  put  into 
some  10  or  15  lbs.  of  flour,  or  sufiicient  for  family.  A  small 
part  of  the  yeast  can  be  kept  over  from  time  to  time. 

Bulk  in  Foon,  in  proportion  to  nutriment,  is  beginning 
to  be  better  understood.  Magendie  ascertained  by  his  experi- 
ments with  dogs,  that  life  could  not  be  sustained  over  fifty 
days  when  they  were  fed  upon  fine  flour  bread  and  water, 
though  when  fed  upon  bread  containing  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  bran  they  were  found  in  no  respect  to  sufl"er. 

Persons  who  are  troubled  with  constipation,  by  making  the 
unbolted  wheat  meal  bread,  or  crackers,  with  fruit,  a  part  of 
their  daily  food,  will  soon  experience  a  more  regular  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  system, 

Discolored  Furniture— To  Eestore.— Get  a  few  cents 
worth  of  "Indian  Red"  and  "Burnt  Umber."  For  mahogany- 
color  mix  Indian  Red  with  common  furniture  varnish.  Thin 
the  varnish  with  benzine  or  turpentine;  use  a  very  little 
boiled  linseed  oil  to  prevent  it  from  drying  too  fast.  For  black 
walnutcolor  mix  both  powders  till  the  desired  shade  is  secured ; 
apply  with  a  brush.  Any  one  may  thus  at  very  small  cost 
restore  their  furniture  to  its  original  color. 

To  Prevent  Rust.— When  stoves  are  not  in  use,  oil  them 
with  sweet  olive  oil  (all  grocers  keep  it),  when  again  used  it 
will  burn  off  with  scarcely  any  smell.  Coal-scuttles  should  be 
cleaned  and  oiled  inside  and  out  with  "boiled  linseed  oil," 
obtained  at  any  paint-shop. 

MusTT  Bottles  or  Jars. — Are  sweetened  with  lye  or  dis- 
solved soda ;  allowed  it  to  remain  in  a  short  time,  then  scald 
and  dry  them.  They  will  not  must  if  a  little  salt  is  put  in,  or 
what  is  better,  if  cleaned  and  dried  when  not  in  use. 

Food  cooled  quickly,  unless  sealed,  will  keep  much  longer 
than  if  cooled  slow.  Milkmen  cool  their  milk  quickly  in  order 
to  have  it  keep  well. 

Avordupois. 


1  quart  of  wheat  fiour  weighs  1  lb 

1       "       Indian  meal  weighs  1  lb.  2  oz, 

1      "      soft  butter  weighs  1  lb.  1  oz. 

1      "      lump  sugar  weighs   1  lb. 

1      "      white,  powdered  sugar  weighs.  .1  lb.  1  oz. 

1      "      best  brown  sugar  weighs  1  lb.  2oz. 

10  eggs,  average  size  weighs  1  lb. 


How  TO  Settle  Coffee. — A  common  method  of  clearing 
coffee  is  by  the  addition  of  an  egg.  The  white  is  the  only 
valuable  part  for  the  purpose,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  one 
is  needed  for  an  ordinary  family.  It  should  be  mixed  with 
the  ground  coffee  before  the  water  is  added.  Clean  egg  sheels 
will  do  very  well.  When  eggs  are  fifty  cents  a  dozen  they 
are  not  always  at  hand  ;  a  bit  of  codfish  or  even  a  pinch  of 
salt  is  a  very  good  substitute — and  if  the  coffee  is  put  to  soak- 
ing in  a  little  cold  water  over  night,  it  will  settle  clear,  with- 
out the  addition  of  anything. 
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YOUTHS'  DEPARTMENT. 


FACTS  CURIOUS  AND  VALUABLE. 


Noah's  ark  was  54*7  feet  long,  91  feet  broad,  and 
54  feet  higb,  measuring  72,G25  tons. 

The  difference  between  a  water  level  and  a  straight 
line  is  a  departure  of  8  inches  to  the  mile,  which 
furnishes,  by  a  simple  proposition  in  geometry,  a 
method  of  calculating  the  earth's  diameter. 

A  soap-bubble  may  be  blown  so  thin  that  it  would 
take  2,500,000  layers  to  form  the  thickneas  of  an 
inch. 

Average  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  in  health, 
is  reckoned  to  be  384  ounces,  or  24  pounds  Avoir., 
or  20  imperial  pints. 

Quill  pens  were  first  used  in  553,  A.  D.  Metallic 
pens  came  into  use  in  1830. 

A  pair  of  rats,  well  situated  and  left  entirely  un- 
disturbed, will,  in  three  years,  have  increased  to 
656,808. 

Small  Pox  is  not  contagious  over  thirty  feet. 

The  yellow  ia  the  illuminating  ray  of  sunlight. 

Water  constitutes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  weight 
of  the  animal  body. 

At  212®  Fah.,  water  becomes  convertible  into 
steam,  the  bulk  of  which  is  about  l.tOO  times  that 
of  the  original  water. 

A  good-sized  mature  brain  in  mao  weighs  3  lbs., 
8  oz.;  in  woman  3  lbs.,  4  oz. 

A  congressman  gets  $3,000  a  year  and  mileage, 
which  is  $8  for  every  twenty,  miles,  both  for  coming 
and  going. 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  over  200  lan- 
guages. It  is  the  most  ancient  history,  embracing 
a  period  of  2,3G9  years.  The  Mosaic  record  alone 
embraces  a  period  of  2,000  years. 

The  term  God  signifies  good,  and  is  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Phidias'  stature  of  Jupiter  was  60  feet  high,  and 
was  made  of  gold  and  ivory. 

The  period,  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  extended 
from  the  close  of  the  fifth  to  the  dawn  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

The  suppression  of  the  gladiators  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury gave  rise  to  tournaments. 

In  many  instances  the  mechanism  of  modern  times 
is  surprisingly  minute.  A  watchmaker  in  London 
presented  his  majesty,  George  III.  with  a  repeating 
watch  set  in  a  ring.  Its  size  was  less  than  a  silver 
two-pence;  it  contained  125  diflerent  parts,  and 
weighed  altogether  5  pwts,  7  grs. 


Perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  minute 
workmanship  ever  constructed,  was  a  high-pressure 
engine  made  by  a  watchmaker  in  1845.  Each  part 
was  made  according  to  scale ;  it  worked  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  instead  of  steam  ;  yet  it  was  so  small 
that  it  stood  on  a  four-penny  piece  with  room  to 
spare,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fly-wheel,  it 
might  be  covered  with  a  thimble. 

In  judging  what  might  have  been  the  probable 
height  of  a  man  from  the  length  of  his  skeleton, 
add  one  and  ©ne-half  inches,  which  is  the  recog'- 
nized  standard  of  medical  writers. 


Bleeding  from  the  Nose. 

Some  two  years  ago,  while  going  down  Broadway, 
in  New  York,  blood  commenced  running  from  my 
nose  quite  freely.  I  stepped  aside  and  applied  my 
handkerchief,  intending  to  repair  to  the  nearest 
hotel,  when  a  gentleman  accosted  me,  saying,  "Just 
put  a  piece  of  paper  in  your  mouth,  chew  it  rapidly, 
and  it  will  stop  your  nose  bleeding."  Thanking 
him  rather  doubtfully,  I  did  as  he  suggested,  and 
the  flow  of  blood  ceased  almost  immediately.  I 
have  seen  the  remedy  ^tried  since  quite  frequently, 
and  always  with  success.  Doubtless  any  substance 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  paper,  the  stop- 
page of  the  flow  of  blood  being  caused  doubtless  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  the  counter  action 
of  the  muscles  and  arteries  connecting  the  jaws  and 
nose. 

Physicians  state  that  placing  a  small  roll  of  paper 
or  muslin  above  the  front  teeth,  under  the  upper  lip, 
and  pressing  hard  on  the  same,  will  arrest  bleeding 
from  the  nose  —  checking  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  arteries  leading  to  the  nose. —  Cor. 
Scientific  American. 


Cure  for  Felons. — As  we  often  see  friends  with 
these  very  troublesome  things,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing cure  for  them,  which  we  have  heard  highly 
recommended  :  "As  soon  as  the  parts  begin  to 
swell  get  the  tincture  of  lobelia,  and  wrap  the  part 
affected  with  a  cloth  saturated  thoroughly  with  the 
tincture,  and  the  felon  is  dead.  An  old  physician 
says  he  has  known  it  to  be  tried  in  a  score  of  cases, 
and  it  never  fails  if  applied  in  season. 

A  fond  lover  thus  eulogizes  his  lovely  adored : 
One  image  fills  my  stricken  soul ; 

One  name  is  on  my  lisping  tongue  ; 
My  thoughts  chaotic  roll, 
Like  beads  unstrung : 
Beautiful,  airy, 

Light  skipping  fairy, 
Eye  flashing, 

Heart  smashing 
EMMA. 

Ribbands  of  any  kind  should  be  washed  in  cold 
soap-suds,  and  not  rinsed. 
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AQRICULTUEAL  EEADHTG.  j 

If  a  maa  has  but  a  single  acre  of  land,  a  garden 
or  even  a  cow,  and  can  raise  a  single  dollar,  he  can- 
not put  it  to  a  better  use  than  to  subscribe  for  an  . 
agricultural  newspaper.    Next  to  the  Bible,  such  a  : 
work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  or 
him  who  ever  intends  to  be  one.    No  man  in  his 
senses  ought  to  reject  useful  information  relative  to  ; 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  if  ofiFered  by  one  in  the  smallest  \ 
degree  competeut  to  the  task  ;  and  how  much  greater 
his  advantage  when  the  counsel  and  experience  of 
practical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
thrown  together  in  an  agricultural  newspaper,  and  j 
laid  before  him.    He  there  has  the  wisdom  of  a  } 
"multitude  of  counsellors,"  and  can  listen  to  their  ! 
interesting  deliberations,  and  profit  by  them  if  he  j 
will.  j 

There  are,  however,  those  who  have  au  honest  i 
conviction  against  what  they  call  "book  farming," 
simply  because  they  suppose  it  consists  of  mere 
theory,  and  heace  reject  all  reading  matter  on  the 
subject,  as  being  of  that  character,  while  others  who 
have  proved  their  practical  utility, — because  they 
combine  and  illustrate  the  experience  of  practical 
men, — showing  what  has  actually  been  done,  as  well 
as  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Among  the  best  p.nd  most  intelligent  farmers  in 
the  land  are  always  found  the  patrons  of  agricultural 
newspapers.  Go  where  you  will,  through  the  best 
farming  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  land  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  where  the  do- 
mestic economy  is  all  regulated  in  perfect  order,  and 
you  will  invariably  find  agricultural  papers  there  ; 
but  they  are  seldom  met  with  where  universal 
neglect  and  ignorance  prevail. 

Now,  this  is  not  theory ;  these  remarks  are  not 
based  upon  interest  or  mere  imagination,  but  are 
the  results  of  actual  experience  and  observation. — 
There  is  no  subject,  whether  religious,  political  or 
commercial,  that  interests  the  attention  of  men, 
which  absolutely  admits  of  a  greater  improvement  or 
a  more  boundless  variety  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Vast  improvements  are  in  progress  and  will 
yet  be  made  to  an  almost  infinite  extent.  The  agri- 
culturist of  the  present  day  is  only  in  the  infancy  of 
his  better  plans  ;  the  slumbering'energies  of  the  far- 
mer are  waking  and  agriculture  "is  unmantling 
some  of  the  brightest  features  of  her  hidden  glory." 

Not  only  do  different  systems  prevail  in  different 
countries,  but  in  different  portions  of  the  same  coun- 
try ;  in  some  they  are  dictated  by  peculiarity  in  soil 
and  climate,  while  in  others  they  have  arisen  out  of 
local  habit,  or  they  spring  from  improvements  which 
have  not  been  generally  disseminated,  and  even  in 
the  rudest  districts  there  may  be  some  things  that 
merit  our  attention.  * 


Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  some  of  these  sys- 
tems must  be  preferable  to  others,  and  that  no  man 
can  determine  which  is  best  without  being  acquaint- 
ed with  all ;  nor  can  a  farmer  be  said  to  be  com- 
pletely master  of  his  business  until  he  has  attained 
that  knowledge.  And  how  can  he  more  readily  or 
better  attain  it  than  when  these  different  systems  and 
improvements  are  presented  to  him  in  the  pages  of 
an  agricultural  journal  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he 
already  gets  what  he  considers  a  fair  return  for  his 
capital  and  industry,  if  by  other  modes  of  culture 
he  can  obtain  more.  He  may  be  satisfied  with  his 
present  yield  of  crops,  taking  his  neighbors  as  a 
standard,  but  if  by  any  other  method  he  can  grow 
five  bushels  more  to  the  acre,  it  is  certainly  to  his 
interest  and  is  his  duty  to  adopt  it  whether  it  is 
"book-farming"  or  not. —  Germantoivn  Telegraph. 


Dk.  ^sIcLans's  Ameeicas  Wobm  Specific  ob  Vermi- 
ruGE. — This  old  and  standard  Specific  is  again  offered  to 
the  public  by  Fleming  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  medi- 
cine has  been  successfully  before  the  public  for  many  years, 
which  is  taken  as  an  evidence  of  its  etiicacy.  It  may  be  a 
health  restorer,  but  we  prefer  to  mr-intain  onr  wanted  pood 
condition  by  occasional  administrations  of  Chapf  avd 
Wooster" — for  we  have  never  held  the  latter  dangerous, 
especially  when  served  a  la  Guy.  But  to  those  who  arc 
"trichinicaV^  and  need  a  vermifuge,  we  advise  a  trial  of  Or. 
McLane's.  The  Flemings  also  call  attention  to  Dr.  Mo- 
Lane's  Liver  Pills,  well  Icnown  throughout  the  country. 


KARLT    GOODRICH  POTATOES. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  these  early  po. 
tatoes,  raised  by  Thomas  J.  Lea,  of  Brighton,  Md.,  and  we 
pronounce  them  a  superior  article— good  size,  form  and 
color.   The  box  contained  the  following  note  : 

BaiGHTOx,  Sept.  24thj  1866. 

When  I  was  at  your  office  last,  you  asked  if  my  "  Early 
Goodrich  Potatoes"  were  good — so  I  send  a  few  that  you 
can  judge  better  after  eating  them.  They  were  planted 
March  30th,  and  were  dead  and  ready  to  dig  by  the  30th 
of  July.  Yielded  "200  bushels  per  acre  without  any  guano 
or  bone  dust.   They  run  very  trell  as  to  size. 

I  have  some  other  new  varieties  and  will  report  when 
they  are  dug.         Yours,  truly,  Thos.  J.  Lea. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  that  Mr.  Lea  ofifere 
the  Early  Goodrich  for  sale. 


GOODRICH  SEEDLING  POTATOES  are  offered  for 
sale  by  Charles  W.  Gleason,  of  Holden,  Mass. 


Sale  of  Yearling  Colts  in  England.— At  a  recent 
sale  of  yearlings  at  Middle  Park,  England,  forty-two  colts 
and  fillies  brought  19,120  guineas,  an  average  of  455  guineas 
each.  A  colt  by  Westminster  brought  2,500  guineas,  and 
one  by  St.  Albans,  !2,000  guineas. 


Brush  Draiks. — Where  stones  are  scarce,  and 
tiles  not  easily  obtained,  brush  drains  are  an  excel- 
lent substitute.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  cheapest  of 
all  kinds  of  underdrains,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  may  be  filled.  The  'orush,  being 
eicLtded  from  the  air,  will  last  a  long  time. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER 


OUR  PURCHASHING  AGENCY. 

Since  tlie  announcement  of  the  establishment  of 
our  Purchasing  Agency  in  connection  with  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  we  have  been  in  daily  receipt 
of  orders  for  every  conceivable  article.  We  have 
filled  largo  orders  from  Georgia  and  elsewhere  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  &c.,  &c,,  together  with 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  Fertilizers  and  Guano, 
which  we  furnish  at  the  market  prices. 

We  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery,  Avhich  we 
can  furnish  at  the  manufacturers'  prices — Live  Stock 
of  every  kind  in  the  country;  in  short,  everything 
needed  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  or  their  fami- 
lies— and  in  the  selection  of  which  we  will  exert 
ourselves  to  render  satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
command  our  services. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

Frequent  enquiries  being  made  as  to  where  the 
several  AgriculturalJournals  are  published,  we  sub- 
join the  following  list : 

Southern  Cultivator,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Southern  Euralist,  Amite  City,  Louisiana. 

TAe  Farmer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Rural  Journal,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Field  and  Fireside,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rural  Gentleman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2'hc  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  New  York. 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  New  York. 

WorJcing  Farmer,  New  York. 

The  Horticulturist,  New  York. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  Rochester,  New  York. 

American  Farmer,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Rural  American,  Clinton,  New  York. 

American  Bee  Gazette,  New  York. 

The  American  Artisan,  New  York. 

Ucica  Weekly  Herald,  Utica,  New  York. 

Germantown  Teleii^raph,  Gerraantown,  Pa. 

The  Gardener's  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Unral  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vractical  Entomologist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MassacJiusetts  Flou'j;hman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Cultiihitor,  Boston. 

Maine  Farmer,  Augusta,  Maine. 

California  Farm>ir,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Mininp;  and  Scientific  Press,  San  1' rancisco,  California. 

California  Rural  Home  Journal,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  IVcstcrn  Rural,  Doti'oit,  Michigan. 

('olman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Farmers  Pearl,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

IVisconsin  Farmer,  Madison,  Wis. 

Northern  Farmer,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Jowa  Homestead,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

7Vi«  Sorgo  Journal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

North  Western  Farmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Kansas  Farmer,  Lawrence,  Ivansas. 

Canada  Farmer,  Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 

JjOtoer  Canada  Agriculturist,  Montreal. 


A  man's  influence  is  imjjarted  to  his  beasts,  pnrli- 
cularly  the  horses,  the  working  cattle  and  the  milch 
cows.  A  man  of  irascible  temper  gets  up  nervous- 
ness in  ahorse  or  cow,  causing  unruly  animals  and 
loss  of  time.  There  is  nothing  like  good  temper 
always. 


Tiiio  Biggest  Farm  Yet. — One  of  the  monster 
farms  of  modern  times  is  that  of  Gen.  Urquiza,  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  composed  of  ixine  hundred 
square  miles,  over  which  countless  thousands  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazing. 


An  Englishman  being  asked  how  he  spelled  sa- 
loon, replied  :  "With  a  hess,  a  hay,  a  hell,  two  hoes 
and  a  hen." 


The  portion  of  the  soil  of  France  under  cereal  crops 
for  human  consumption  is  about  one-fourth,  while 
that  of  England  is  estimated  at  less  than  one- 
sixteenth. 

F  A  R  IVI 

At  Auction,  at  the  EXCHANGE  in  Baltimore,  on 
Thursday,  October  18,  1866,  containing 

299^  ACRES, 

Lying  in  Baltimore  County,  near  the  York  road,  11  miles 
from  the  City,  4  miles  from  Towsontown,  the  county 
seat,  3  miles  from  Luthersville,  li£  miles  from  Timonium 
Station  on  Northern  Central  Railroad,  adjoining  the  Pot 
Spring  farm  and  lands  of  Messrs.  Ridgely,  Talbot^  Parks, 
and  Kelly.  It  is  well  watered,  having  fine  springs  in  every 
field  ;  is  "well  fenced,  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  ;  a 
sufficiency  of  Wood  and  good  Orchard.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  is  equal  to  any  in  that  fertile  region,  and  well  adapted 
to  the 

CULTURE  OP  GRAPES. 
The  improvements  are  a  large  Stone  Barn,  Stone 
Dwelling  House  and  Dairy. 

Abundance  of  Lime  can  be  obtained  within  half  a  mile. 
There  are  several  fine  building  sites  upon  it,  with  Springs 
for  each  of  them  ;  its  location  in  reference  to  the  Railway 
makes  it  suital)le  for  Country  Seats. 

It  has  been  surveyed,  and  laid  out  in  three  tracts  of  1'22, 
151  and  23  acres.  The  above  farm  will  bo  sold  in  a  body, 
or  in  lots  as  surveyed,  to  suit  purchasers. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

MILLER  &  FRANKLIN,  Trustees,  Annapolis,  Md, 
BALLARD  JOHNSON,  11  South  Street, 

Baltiviorc. 

Or  to  JOSRPH  KELLEY,  on  the  Farm.  It 


TWO  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  FOR  $3. 


THE 

"SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR." 

D.  REDMOND  &  WN.  N.  WHITE,  Editors. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1843! 
Volume   '^i'ir   Commences  January,  180G. 


Monthly,  at  $2.00  per  annum. 

Six  Copies  for  $10,  in  Advance. 


By  s])ccial  arrangement,  with  the  "  MARYLAND  FAR- 
MER," another  excellent  Rural  Monthly,  published  in 
Baltimore  at  $1.50,  both  papers  will  be  sent  one  year  for 
$3.00— six  of  each  for  $16—10  of  each  for  $'25— giving  each 
subscriber  in  this  case,  both  papers  for  $'2.50. 

Address,  WM.  N.  WHITE, 

Athens,  Oa. 

Or  o^f^ce  "Maryland  Farmer,"  Baltimore. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BALTIMQEE  MAEKETS— Sept.  27. 

Prepared  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  by  John  Mer- 
RYMAN  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

'  ASHES— Pots  firm  at  $9.50  ;  Pearl  $11.50@$12.50. 

BB:ESWAX.— Market  dull  at  35@38  cts. 

COFFEE-Hio  17X@I9?g  cts.  gold  ;  Laguayra  ]8>^@I9X 
cts.  Rold  ;  Java  26@26^  cts.  gold. 

COTTON- 

Upland.  Gulf. 

Ordinary  25  cts.  27(<x>28  cts. 

(}ood  Ordinary .  .28  cts.  30@3l  cts. 

Low  Middling,. 32  cts.  .33  cts. 

Middling  35@36  cts.  .37  cts. 

Good  Middling. .37  cts.  3fi(g)39  cts. 

FEATHERS.-Prime  80  cents. 
FISH— 

No.  1  Mackerel,  Bay  Shore  $23.00^27.00 

"2        "  "       "  18.50^24.50 

"3      "       large  new   14.75@I5.25 

Herrings,  Shore  (split)   none. 

"       Labrador   8.50(S,  9. 00 

"       Halifax  (gibbed)   5.50@  6.00 

Magdalen   none. 

"      Potomac  and  Susquehanna   8.50@  9.00 

'*      North  Carolina    7. .50^  8.00 

Hake  Cnew)  ¥  100  fts   d.^OCc^  4.00 

New  scale  Herrings  V  box   75(g)  85 

No.  I  «         "  «   65^^  70 

Codfish  (new;  7.50@  8.50 

FLOUR— 

Howard  Street  Super  and  Cut  Extra  $10.25  @  $10.50 

"  "     Shipping  Extra   12.00  @  12.50 

"  "     High  Grades  12.50  ©  13.00 

"  "      Family  13.50  @  14.00 

Ohio  Super  and  Cut  Extra   9.75  @  10.25 

"   Shipping  Extra   none. 

"    Retailing  Brands  12.00  @  12.50 

*«   Family  13  25  @  14.00 

Northwestern  Super   9.25  0)  9.75 

do         Extra  11.25  12.00 

City  Mills  Super  10.00  @  10.25 

"      "     Standard  Brands  Extra  13.50  @  14.00 

Baltimore,  Welch's  &  Greenfield  Family.  ...15.50  (dl  00.00 

"         High  grade  Extra  14.75  @  00.00 

Rye  Flour,  new  6.00  @  6.50 

Corn  Meal— City  Mills  and  Br'ywine  4.50  @  4.62^ 

FRUIT.— Dried  apples  9@10  cts.;  peaches,  unpeeled,  14 
@20  cts.;  peeled  20@25  cts. 

fertilizers- 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  


Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos  

Zelrs  Raw  Bone  Phosphate  — 
do.  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime . 


Rhodes' 
Phillips' 
Mapes' 


"A  A' 
"A" 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do 


$  85 

V  ton  of 

2000  ibs. 

.  65 

V  ton 

65 

V  ton 

(( 

V  ton 

60 

V  ton 

<( 

60 

V  ton 

60 

V  ton 

(( 

55 

V  ton 

.  60 

V  ton 

(( 

57^'  V  ton 

"  bags. 

.  55 

V  ton 

"  bbls. 

V  ton 

(( 

.  60 

V  ton 

,  45 

V  ton 

(( 

.  40 

¥  ton 

(( 

56 

V  ton 

20 

^  ton 

2240  Jbs. 

33 

V  ton  of  2000  fts. 

30 

V  ton 

.  30 

V  ton 

.  68 

V  ton 

s  50 

¥  ton 

50 

V  ton 

e  55 

V  ton 

Sulphuric  acid,  4X  c.  V  ft.— (Carboy  $3.) 

GRAIN.— PFAea^— fair  white  $2.85@$2.90  cts.;  prime  $3 
@$3.10 ;  inferior  red  $2.40@$2.55 ;  medium  $2.65@2.75 ; 
prime  $2.80@2.85  cts.  Corn— Prime  white  98  cts.;  mixed 
96  cts.;  yellow  mixed  90  cts.;  prime  yellow  96  cts.  Oars- 
Good  to  prime  60@52  cts.;  Rye  $l(gl.lO. 

HAY  AND  STRAW— Good  to  prime  baled  Timothy 
23(a$25.   Rye  Straw  $21@$22, 

MILL  FEED.— Middlings  53@56  cts.;  Brown  Stuffs,  16 
@18  cts. 

MOLASSES— Porto  Rico  55@75  cts ;  Cuba  Muscovado 
45@55  cts ;  Cuba  clayed  42@45  cts ;  English  Island  50@75 
cents. 

NAVAL  STORES— Spirits  of  turpentine  65@66  cts ;  com- 


mon rosin  $3.50Cal$3.75  ;  No.  2  $4@4.50  ;  No.  1  $6@$7  ;  fine 
$7.50(a)$8  ;  tar  $2.87@$3.25  ;  Pitch  $3.5()(a)3.75. 

PROVISIONS— Bacon  shoulders,  17^  @  17^  cts  ;  sid«^s 
20@20>i  cts;  hams  25@2r);^  cts;  Bulk  Meats,  shoulders  15;).,'; 
sides  17^  ;  Mess  Pork  $34.50@$34.75. 

SALT.— Liverpool  ground  alum  $2.15;  line  $3.10^3  40 
as  to  qualitv  ;  Turk's  Island  60  cents  per  bushel. 

SEEDS— Clover  $7.50@$8  ;  Timothy  $3.75@$4  ;  Flax 
$3.30@$3.35. 

SUGAR — Cuba  and  E.  Island  common  to  good  refiners 
10>4@10J^  cts;  grocers  11@12J^  cts ;  do.  prime  ]3@I4  cts: 
Porto  Rico  common  to  good  grocers  11  }--i(a)\3  cts  ;  i)iime  to 
choice  l3)i@M)i  cts ;  Havana  11}^  ■  Brazil  ll@llir. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  2.00@$  3  00 

*'         sound  common   3.50(^,  4.00 

"         good       do   CiMKdi  C>.M 

"         middling   6.00^^,  8.00 

"        good  to  tine  brown   U).(){)@  15. (lO 

"  fancy   l~.{K\ci>,  25.00 

"         upper  country   3.00@  30.00 

"         ground  leaves,  new   3.00^,12  (10 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common   4.00@  fi.OO 

"     brown  and  spangled   7AW(c^  12 

"     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled   13.00(1^  I'l.OO 

"     fine  yellow  and  fancy   20.00@,  30.00 

WHISKEY— Western  $2  43  per  gallon. 
WOOL— Unwashed  30@32  cts  ;  tub  washed  50@52  cts  ; 
fleece  44@48  cts.;  pulled  30@35  cts.  per  pound. 

Baltimore  Cattle  Market — The  offering  this  week 
was  bare  of  scalawags.  We  quote  a  few  old  Cows  $5 ;  c  om- 
mon  Stags  and  Beef  Cattle  S5.75@6  ;  Stock  Cattle  |6@6.75; 
fair  $6.25@7;  good  $7.25@7.75 ;  prime  $8@8.25.  A  few 
sales  were  made  at  a  shade  above  the  outside  figures. — 
Hbg-s— Supply  moderate  with  a  light  demand ;  selling  at 
14X@15  cts.— a  decline  of  50  cts.  ^  100  ibs.  Sheep— The  of- 
ferings were  not  large  this  week,  and  prices  remain  un- 
changed, selling  at  $5@6J^  cts. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Direct  at  Baltimore  from  Chincha  Islands.  For 
sale  at  lowest  price. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO  , 
Farmers'  and  Planters'  Agenc}',  Baltimore. 


JOHN  C.  HOLLAND, 
R.eal  Estate  Broker, 
No.  31  1^.  Calvert  Street, 

ClJ=Houses,  Farms,  and  Lands  Bought  and  Sold  on  Com- 
mission. LOANS  NEGOTIATED  and  Money  Invested  on 
Real  Estate.  oc.6t 


EARLY  GOODRICH  POTATOES, 

Without  doubt,  are  the  best  and  most  productive 
EARLY  POTATO  known.  Will  be  fully  ripe  and 
ready  to  dig  in  less  than  four  months. 

Order  this  fall,  as  you  cannot  have  them  sent 
early  in  the  spring  without  risk  of  freezing. 

Delivered  at  Express,  carefully  packed,  at  $3.50 
per  bushel  or  $9  per  barrel. 

THOS.  J.  LEA, 
BRIGHTON  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co., 
oc-21*  Maryland. 


Agent  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  James  Bruster,  of  Baltimore,  now  making  a 
tour  of  the  Southern  States,  is  the  authorized  agent 
for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  for  receiving  subscrip- 
tions, &c.  We  commend  him  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  South. 


THE  MAllYLAND  FAKMEK. 


M  OTl  O  E  ! 

TO  YOUNG  MEN  from  the  Farms,— 
MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  who  desire  to 
better  their  condition  in  Life, -""and 
to  PAEENTS  who  would  Educate 
their  Sons  for  Successful,  Useful  Men. 

I  have  suggested  the  best  Course  of  Study  and 
System  of  PRACTICAL  Training  for  Preparing 
Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  for  Activo,  Successful 
Life,  ever  adopted  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

My  Course  for  Farmers'  Sons,  Mechanics,  and 
those  from  Plantations  and  Manufacturies,  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  it  being  the  most  useful,  the  short- 
est, most  comprehensive,  and  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

Such  is  the  Popularity  of  my  System  of  Practical, 
Useful  Education,  that  my  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  has  become  the  largest 
Educational  Institution  on  the  Continent — enjoying 
patronage  from  not  only  all  sections  of  our  own  coun- 
try, but  from  South  America,  Europe,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  the  Canadas,  and  is  exercising  a  wider  influence 
for  Practical  Popular  Education  than  all  Commer- 
cial or  Business  Colleges  in  this  country  combined. 

Such  was  the  extended  patronage  from  the  West, 
that  it  become  necessary  to  establish  an  Institution 
at  Chicago,  where  this  System  of  Education  could 
be  enjoyed,  and  its  success  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  it  being  to-day  the 
largest  Educational  Institution  in  the  West. 

Young  Men  from  the  Farms  and  Plantations,  who 
can  devote  a  few  months  to  study,  and  Men  of  Mid- 
dle-age who  desire  to  change  their  present  employ- 
ment for  something  more  remunerative,  and  others 
who  desire  lucrative,  honorable  situations  in  busi- 
ness, can  enjoy  advantages  here  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

Parents  who  desire  to  educate  their  sons  in  the 
best  manner,  in  the  least  time,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, for  useful,  successful  men,  will  please  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  this  Institution.  Reference  is 
given  to  the  best  Educators  and  Business  Men  in  the 
country. 

Graduates  are  assisted  to  such  situations  as  they 
merit,  through  the  College  Agencies  in  the  different 
cities.  References  are  given  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred in  State  and  Government  Departments,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  in  successful  business  in  the 
City  of  New  York  alone,  who  owe  their  success  to 
this  Institution. 

The  prescribed  Course  of  Study  can  be  completed 
in  three  months,  at  a  total  expense  for  Tuition  and 
Board,  at  from  $85  to  $100.  The  Institution  guar- 
antees the  total  expense  not  to  exceed  $100  for  three 


months,  and  receives  Students  for  that  sura.  Those 
wishing  to  become  members  will  be  admitted  any 
week  day  in  the  year.  There  are  no  examinations 
at  commencement. 

The  Illustrated  Paper  of  sixteen  pages.  Harper's 
Weekly  size,  giving  full  information  of  the  Course 
of  Study,  and  the  Eastman  System  of  Practical 
Training,  with  much  valuable  reading  matter,  is 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  who  desire  it. 

|l3^Applicants  will  apply  in  person,  or  by  letter 
to  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D., 

Pres't,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Or,  for  Western  Institution,  to 

D.  K.  ALLEN,  Sec'y 
Eastman  College,  Chicago,  111. 


NOTE. — The  public  will  not  confound  this  Institution 
with  the  many  small— so  called— "Commercial"  or  "Busi- 
ness Colleges"  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  difFerent  cities. 
They  bear  no  more  comparison  to  this  Institution  than  a 
common  school  does  to  Yale  College.  This  Institution  is 
the  fountain  of  them  all,  and  is  exerting  more  power  and 
influence  for  good  than  all  combined.  Some  claim  to  have 
introduced  practical  instruction  on  the  plan  taught  here.— 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  Eastman  System  of  Practical 
Training,  was  granted  by  law  to  this  College,  through  Pat- 
ents dated  September  5th,  1864,  and  Eastman  College  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  Chicago,  are  the  only  Commercial  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country  that  conduct  their  operations  prac- 
tically. It  is  also  the  only  Business  Institution  that  has  a 
regular  system  of  Agencies,  to  procure  situations  for  grad- 
uates. H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D., 

President. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAH  ROAD. 


On  and  after  SUNDAY,  JUNE  17.  1866,  two  daily  trains 
will  run  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  and  Parkers- 
burg,  as  follows  : 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  leave  Baltimore  daily  (except  Sun- 
day;  at  8.50  A.M.  EXPRESS  TRAIN  will  leave  daily 
(including  Sunday)  at  9  P.  M.,  and  the  ACCOMMODATION 
TRAIN  leaves  Cumberland  for  Wheeling,  daily,  at  10.15 
A.  M.,  ("except  Sunday.) 

These  trains  connect  at  Belair  and  Parkersburg  for  all 
points  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 

FREDERICK  ACCOMMODATION  TRAIN  leaves  Bal- 
timore, daily,  at  4.30  P.  M.,  (except  Sunday.) 

East— Leaves  Frederick  at  7.15  A.  M.  daily  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted.) 

The  ELLICOTT'S  MILLS  TRAIN  leaves  Baltimore  at 
6.20  and  10  A.  INI.  and  1.20  and  5.40  P.  M.,  and  Ellicott's 
Mills  at  7.20  and  11  A.  M.,  and  2.35  and  7.00  P.  M. 

FOR  WASHINGTON. 

Leave  Baltimore  at  4.10, 7.05,  8.45 and  9.45  A.  M.  and  3.15, 
4.15  and  7.45  P.  INI.  On  Sundays  at  4.10  and  8.45  A.  M.,  and 
4.15  and  7.45  P.  M.  Leave  Washington  at  7.00,  7.30  and 
1 1.15  A.  M.,  and  2.45,  4.30.  and  8.00  P.  M.  On  Sundays  at 
7.,30  A.  M.,  and  2.45  and  8.00  P.  M-  The  9.45  A.  .M.,  and 
3.15  P.  M.  trains  only  from  Baltimore,  and  the  7.00  A.  M. 
and  2.45  P.  M.  trains  from  Washington,  stop  at  way  points. 
The  7.05  A.  M.  and  4.15  P.  M.  from  Baltimore,  and  the  7.30 
A.  M,  and  4.30  P.  M.  from  Washington  connect  with  trains 
on  the  Annapolis  Road. 

Trains  leave  Annapolis  6.30  A.  M.  and  3.40  P.  M.  for  Bal- 
timore and  Washington. 

For  further  information,  Tickets  of  everv  kind,  &c.,  ap- 
ply to  J.  T.  ENGLAND,  Agent,  Camden  Station,  or  at  the 
Ticket  Office.  JOHN  L.  WILSON, 

Master  of  Transportation. 

L.  M.  COLE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


GUANO  INSPECTION. 

Office  of  Inspector  of  Guano, 
No.  55  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore. 
ANALYSIS  of  the  Cargoes  of  Guano  imported  from  Jan- 


uary Ist,  to  September  1st,  1866. 

NAVASSA. 

Feb.  23— Sch.  Yankee  Blade,  Bone  Phos.  of  Lime,  71.07 

"  23— Schooner  Ella  Hodson,      "  "  71.00 

"  o3_      «      Sea  Lion,  "  "  71.07 

Mar.  14— Brig  Romance,  "  "  70.41 

April  4— Bark  Chanticleer,  "  "  68  88 

May  20 -Brig  Romance,  "  "  70.51 

July  14— Brig  Romance,  "  "  71.05 

"    1— Barge  Blondell,  "  "  64.18 

"   3—   "   American  Eagle,        "  "  64.18 

"   »-   "   Lindcockle,  "  "  64.18 

Aug.  22— Brig  Myronus,  "  "  69.83 

"   20—  "   Chas.  Wesley,         "  "  70.10 

"   23—  "    A.  D,  Torrey,  "  "  70.42 

PERUVL4N. 

Mar.  28— Brig  R.  C.  Wright,  Ammonia,  ^  16.50 

"  30— Schooner  Jula  A.  Crawford,  Ammonia,  16.40 
July  24— Ship  Charter  Oak,  Ammonia,  15.08 

MEXICAN. 

April  2 — Schooner   ,  Bone  Phos.  of  Lime,  29.47 

"  25— Brig  W.  A.  Rodgers,    "  "  8.44 

May  20— Schooner  Sawyer,       "  "  75.26 

21—      "      Richmond,    "  "  72.61 

July  12—     "      Grice,  "  "  75.17 

Sept.  1—      "      W^hite  Swan,  "  "  41.89 

CALIFORNIA. 
Aug.  25— Brig  L.  B.  Ives,         Ammonia,  3.75 


CHAS.  H.  BRADFORD,  Slate  Inspector. 


SOUTHERN  LAND  AND  AND  MIN- 
ING OFFICE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCY. 

RICHMOND,  Va  [Eatablished  in  1865.] 

1st.  For  exploring  and  reporting  upon,  also  for  buying, 
selling,  or  leasing  Southern  Lands  and  Mines,  and  other 
kinds  of  Real  Estate,  on  commission. 

2d.  For  making  special  investments,  organizing  Compa- 
nies, locating  Colonies,  and  planning  out  Mines,  Manulac- 
tories,  &c. 

3d.  For  introducing  all  descriptions  of  improved  Ma- 
chinery, uselul  inventions,  Patent  Rights,  and  Discoveries 
in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  registering  in  this  office 
and  its  Branches,  and  advertising  the  same. 

4th.  For  registering  and  publishing  applications  for  em- 
ployment at  the  South,  either  as  Laborers  on  Public  Works, 
or  as  Domestics,  Farm  Hauds,  Mechanics,  Machinists,  Ar- 
tizans.  Clerks,  Messengers,  Lumber-men,  College  and  Pri- 
vate Instructors,  or  other  branches  of  occupation. 

5th.  For  Negotiating  Loans  on  Mortgage  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  Real  Estate  in  Town  or  Country. 

6th.  For  soliciting  Orders,  for  Manulacturers  and  mpor- 
porters'  Goods,  viz.:  Agricultural  Implements,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  Guanos  and  Fertilizers,  Trees  and  Grape 
tSettings,  Rnilway  Scipplies,  portable  Saw  Mills,  Engines, 
Mill  and  Factory  Machinery,  Cotton  and  Wood  Carding 
Machines,  Hay,  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Presses,  Household 
Utensils  and  appliances  ot  every  kind,  whether  Jor  Farms, 
Plantations,  Mines,  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries,  or  other 
departments  of  Industrial  Work. 

{SSJ- Advances  made  on  Consignments  of  Southern  Products 
and  prompt  returns  made  from  Sales  in  the  best  markets. 

S'or  sale,  at  low  figures,  a, 000,000  acres  of  the  best 
Soutliern.  Liimtls  ;  also.  Open  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Lead, 
Copper,  Coal,  Iron,  6^-c.  These  properties  have  been  selected 
with  care  and  judgment  by  Researches  in  progress  for  tJie 
last  15  years. 

gi^All  communications  confidential.  Remittances  at 
risk  of  this  office.    (Lock  Box  40.;  oc-tf 


Ayrshires,  Southdowns,  Berkshires. 

AYRSHIRE  COWS,  HEIFERS  &  BULL  CALVES; 
SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS  AND  BUCK  LAMBS; 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  Sale  by 

RAMSAY  McHENRY, 
oc3t  Emniortoti,  Harford  County^  Md. 


CHESTER  WHITES. 

^^^^^  The  subscriber,  the  original  shipper  of 
^^^^^this  popular  breed  of  SWINE,  continues 
^^^^to  fill  orders  from  his  extensive  stock  and 
other  well  selected  and  premium  stock  on  reason- 
able terms.  Send  ibr  a  Circular  embracing  all  nec- 
essary inforiuatiO'^  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Swine.  ss, 

THOMAS  WOOD, 
octt*  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Goodrich  Seedling  Potatoes. 

EARLY  GOODRICH,  GLEASON,  CALICO  and 
HEFFRON  for  sale  at  $3  per  bushel  and  $7  per 
barrel.  EARLY  SEBEC  $2  per  bushel  and  $5  per 
barrel.  HARRISON  $5  per  bushel  $12  per  barrel. 
Cartage,  package  and  Circulars  free.  Autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  secure  seed  for  Spring  planting. — 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade  and  large  orders. 

By  Mail  4  pounds — postage  paid. 

CHARLES  W.  GLEASON, 

oc2t  Holden,  Mass. 


TREE  PLANTING. 


I^^^s,  Persons  who  are  about  to  Ornament 
^^^g  their  places  with  .TREES,  SHRUBBERY, 
y^^l^^  &c.,  this  Fall,  are  informed  that  I  am  now 
iimfiiriii  disengaged,  and  will  attend  to  thelLaying 
out  of  Grounds, 

Trimming  and  Planting  Orchards, 
Having  bad  twenty  years'  experience.    Orders  may 
be  left  with  R.  HALLIDAY  k  SON,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  Dolphin  St.,  Baltimore.  It* 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

SEND  POU  A  CJRCULAU  IN  nKGAUU  TO  OUIi 

m\m  mmmi  mii 

^^©"No  business  pays  better  or  is  more  agreeable. 
Our  Agents  make  from  $10  to  $20  a  day.  We  pub- 
lish the  most  Popular  and  ViUuable  Books  now  is- 
sued, and  want  an  Agent  iu  every  County.  Send 
for  a  Circular  to 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
It  540  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eural  Architect 

And  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

B  A  I.  T  I  M  O  R  K  ,  M  13  . , 
Gratefully  acknowledges  the  'liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  i)ast 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
^^■^u  ^  ^^^'^  places  to  be  improveti,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  iurnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
tavm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings,  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
lombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given. 

H\will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having-  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an'Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  lor  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  CELEBEATED 
Craig-  Micx-oscope 

COMBINES  instruction  with  amusement,  and  lasts 
forever.  Best,  simplest,  cheapest  and  most  power- 
ful,^ Magnifies  10,000  times,  or  equal  to  microscopes 
costing  $20.  Gotten  up  on  an  entirely  new  plan, 
requiring  no  focal  adjustment,  therefore  it  can  be 
readily  used  by  every  one,  even  by  children.  A 
valuable  gift  to  old  or  young.  Adapted  to  the 
family  circle  as  well  as  scientific  use.  Shows  the 
adulterations  in  food,  thousands  of  animals  in  a 
drop  of  water  or  vinegar,  globules  in  milk,  blood 
and  other  fluids,  tubular  structure  of  hair,  claws  on 
fi  fly's  foot;  also  the  celebrated  trichina  spiralis,  or 
pork-worm,  which  has  recently  caused  so  many 
deaths  among  pork  eaters,  and  the  objects  which 
can  be  examined  are  without  number.  All  are  in- 
vited to  call  and  see  its  wonderful  power.  Liberal 
terms  by  the  dozen  to  agents,  schools  and  dealers. 
Retail  price  $2.50.  Packed  in  a  neat  box  and  sent 
to  any  port  of  the  world  on  receipt  of  $2.75. 

Address  GEORGE  MEADE, 

oct-4t  77io7npso?ivillc,  Wis. 


A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOT,  M.  D. 

Analytical  &  Consulting  Chemist, 

LABORATORF,  59  S.  GAY  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 

Soils,  Ores,  Aiinerals,  Waters,  kc,  analyzed. — 
Chemical  and  Geological  o{)inions  given.  Manu- 
facturing processes  examined  and  reported  upon, 
oc-ly 


SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  Merino  Sheep, 
shorn,  by  the  car  load,  at  Baltimore,  for 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  head,  A  few 
choice  CoTSWOLD  ewes  and  lambs,  as  well  as  |Mk- 
RiNO  EWES  and  lambs  on  hand.  Call  and  see  them, 
and  select  samples  for  ordinary  flocks. 

T.  C.  PETERS. 
West  Friendship,  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  May  1B66. 


Private  Sale  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  pri- 
vate sale  the  whole  of  his 
BLOODED  STOCK,  consist- 
ing of  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  HOGS. 

THOMAS  HUGHLETT, 
aptf  Trappe  P.  0.,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 


SHORT  HORNS  of  first  class  Pedigrees,  &c., 
from  recent  importations— also  SOUTH  DOWN  and 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    Thoroughbred  and  Trot- 
ting HORSES,  and  Essex  SWINE, 
aptf  A.  B.  CONGER,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Jno.  Robin  McDaniel.  Jas.  J.  Irby. 

McDAJSriEL  &  IRBY, 
OommLissioii  Mercliaiits 

15  BRIDGE  STREET, 
my-iy  LYNCHBURO,  VA. 


HAEEINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  ami  Pier  Mirrors,  Bases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  Work,  French  and  German 
Liooklng-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

HOUSE   FURNISHING  AKT1CI.ES 
in  great  variety. 

Cliandeliers  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets.  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  Forks,  Carvers,  Steels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  line  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes;  Fcatlicr  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  Kiiilo  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Kefri^erators  of  tlie  Dr.  Kane  an<l  Waterman's  Pat- 
ent. leGt 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  ATIEN  SIXTIEX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  reign  of  Abra- 
ham, whose  surname  was  Lincoln,  in  the 
eighty  and  sixth  year  of  the  Independence  of 
of  the  States  of  America,  that  a  mighty  re- 
bellion arose  in  that  land. 

And  Abraham  said  unto  Simon,  from  the 
Keystone  State  :  "Be  tliou  my  armor  bearer," 

And  Simon  did  as  ho  was  commanded,  and 
marshaled  immense  hosts  of  young  and  valiant 
warriors  from  the  East — even  from  the  Ken- 
nebec ;  from  across  the  great  river  Mississippi, 
and  from  beyond  the  llocky  Mountains  ;  from 
every  State  called  he  some  ;  and  being  of  the 
kind  whose  hair  curled  not  a  little,  they  said  : 

"Those  who  have  risen  against  us  are 
cowards,  and  when  they  behold  our  banners 
they  will  surely  run     but  they  didn't. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  these  two  mighty  ar- 
mies went  forth  to  fight  on  the  plains  of 
Manassas. 

And  Simon's  men,  though  valiant  and 
brave,  were  smote  hip  and  thigh,  even  so 
much  that  they  hurried  brilliantly  back  to 
lean  on  Abraham's  bosom. 

And  many  were  slain  but  more  were  wound- 
ed.  ^ 

Then  there  was  great  commotion  through- 
out the  land,  and  Abraham  called  aloud  upon 
the  wise  men  and  men  of  skill  to  save  the 
sick  and  give  new  strength  unto  the  wounded. 

And  lo  !  there  arose  in  the  North  one  Drake, 
cunning  in  medicine,  but  of  exceeding  mod- 
esty. 

And  when  Abraham  and  the  people  beheld 
the  wonderful  cures  which  were  wrought  by 
Drake,  Abraham  said,  "My  children  must 
not  suffer ;  give  me  thy  drink  to  drink,  and 
I  will  give  it  a  name." 

And  so  Abraham  drank,  and  said  there  was 
nothing  like  it,  not  even  in  Sangamon  county ; 
that  it  was  bitter  to  the  lips,  but  good  for  the 
stomach  ;  and  because  there  were  bitter  times 
in  fighting  the  masters  of  the  plantation,  it 
shall  for-evermore  be  called  Plantation  Bit- 
ters ;  and  so  it  has  been. 

And  the  wonderful  work  which  it  has  per- 
formed is  witnessed  at  this  day  in  every  town, 
parish,  village  and  hamlet  where  the  habits 
of  civilization  produce  dyspepsia,  where  war 
creates  accidents,  and  where  climate  or  ex- 
posure destroy  strength  and  appetite. 

And  he  said,  '  'Let  it  be  proclaimed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from 
the  valleys  and  mountain  tops,  that  all  who 
sulFer  from  fevers,  dyspepsia,  weakness,  loss 
of  appetite,  nervous  headache,  and  mental 
despondency,  will  find  relief  through  the 
Plantation  Bitters.    They  add  tone  to  the 


stomach  and  brilliancy  to  the  mind,  of  which 
I,  0  people,  am  a  living  example." 

And  Drake  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and 
got  him  a  place  in  the  great  city  of  New  York ; 
and  as  many  as  came  in  unto  him  were  healed 
and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

CHAPTER  II. 

And  he  did  many  wonderful  works,  inso- 
much that  his  name  was  pronounced  in  many 
tongues. 

And  there  came  in  unto  him  Judith,  from 
the  seaport  of  New  Bedford,  who  had  been 
sick  for  many  years,  and  after  some  days  her 
pains  were  gone,  she  slept  soundly,  and  did 
rejoice  in  eating  her  food. 

And  Asa,  from  those  which  are  called 
Quakers,  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia, 
wrote  an  epistle,  saying,  "  0  Drake  !  accept 
thou  this  money,  which  is  called  Greenback, 
and  hath  the  picture  of  Abraham  thy  friend 
on  one  end  ;  for  verily,  I  was  weak,  exhausted 
and  despondent ;  I  ate  but  little  and  suffered 
many  pains  ;  and  thy  Plantation  Bitters  gave 
me  health,  likened  only  unto  the  vigor  of 
youth." 

And  upon  such  as  were  afiiicted  with  Liver 
Complaint,  with  Sour  Stomach,  with  General 
Debility  and  Dyspeptic  pains,  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  did  these  Bitters  produce  astonish- 
ing Cures. 

But  some  unbelievers  existed,  and  some 
croakers  arose — those  whose  occupation  was 
gone — and  they  said  many  malicious  things, 
and  trumpeted  their  dying  sorrows  through 
many  papers.  Then  Abraham  came  the 
closer  unto  Drake  and  said,  "This  reminds 
me  of  a  story,  which  is  to  say,  boys  always 
stone  the  best  trees.  Be  of  good  cheer. — 
Once  in  Sangamon  county  even  I  was  bil- 
ious— "  but  the  bursting  of  a  shell  from  the 
direction  of  Petersburg  caused  Abraham  to 
travel  a  little  fast,  and  he  only  said,  "Send 
me  a  bottle  of  Plantation  Bitters,  for  I  have 
not  time  to  wait."    So  we  have  lost  his  story. 

But  Drake  flourish eth  like  the  green  bay 
tree — the  rocks  bear  witness  to  his  skill,  and 
the  fences  proclaim  his  works,  so  that  those 
who  run  may  read,  and  none  need  suffer  who 
will  use  the  Plantation  Bitters. 

And  the  multitude  with  one  voice  said, 
"Explain  unto  us  the  Delphic  meaning  of  S, 
T.  1860  X."  But  because  of  the  many 
people  his  voice  could  not  be  heard,  and  he 
promised  to  explain  all  in  his  next  Epistle, 
which  will  be  Chapter  III. 

And  the  crowd  departed,  each  with  a  bottle 
of  Bitters  in  their  hands. 
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Froil,  Ornamental  &  Evergreen 

TREES,  VINES,  PLANTS,  &C. 
R.  HALLIDAY  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Having  enlarged  our  Nurseries  the  past  year,  we  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  our  large  stock 
which,  for  liealth  and  vigor,  cannot  be  excelled,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terras,  viz  : 

PEARS-Standards  and  Dwarfs;  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES,  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES,  &c. 


SMALL  FRUITS. — Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Currants. 

EVERGREEN  TREES.— Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock  Spruce,  American  Siberian,  and  Golden 
Arborvitffi,  Junipers,  &c.,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— Silver  Maples,  Poph;r,  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Lindens, 
Sugar  Maples,  Willows,  &c.,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Bedding  Plants. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS-RHUBARB  PLANTS— OSAGE  ORANGE  FOR  HEDGES. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  PEARS — Standard  and  Dwarfs — of  large  size  and  of 
our  own  growing  ;  trees  6  to  10  years  old.  They  have  been  producing  fruit  for  the  past  three  years. — 
Trees  6  to  8  feet  high. 

All  orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

,,„S3:3  ROBERT  HALLIDAY  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BERGER  "&~BURT^ 
EXCELSIOR 

ijper  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

and  BEIIGSR  &  BURTZ'S 
^4-  M  M  O  W  i:  ^  T  E  I> 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

READ  THE  CE.RTIFICATE  OF  Br.  GENTH. 

Chemical  Lakouatory,  No.  108  Arch  St.  1 

Philadelphia,  April  lOlh,  1866.  / 
During  the  last  five  years  I  have  beeu  iu  frequent  consultation  witli  Mr.  Geo.  M:.  "Woodward,  manu- 
facturer of  Messrs.  r>crjrer  &  Burtz's  Artificial  Manures,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  their  Super  Phos- 
phate of  Lime,  etc.  The  raatcrials  used  in  their  fertilizers,  are  in  all  cases  subjected  to  my  examination 
and  analysis  belorc  pui chase,  lleing  fully  acquainted  with  their  formula  and  methods  of  manufacture, 
I  can  assure  those  i/i.lcrcsled  iu  the  purcli;:se  and  sale  of  fertilizers,  that  their  "Excelsior"  and  "Ammo- 
niated"  Su])cr  Pliosphate  of  Lime,  are  of  such  a  character  as  must  render  them  of  great  value  to  the  farmer, 
and  place  them  amongst  the  best  fertilizers  now  in  the  market.  F.  A.  Genth. 

We  claim  not  only  iminediatc  and  energetic  action  upon  the  crop  directly  manured,  but 
for  p-cveral  years  the  good  effects  will  be  seen  on^the  grass  and  other  after  crops. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  Agents, 
jy.6t  No.  16  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Believing  Maryland  and  Virginia  possess  every 
requisite  for  becoming  the  largest  Wool-growing  re- 
gions in  the  Union,  both  in  soil,  climate  and  j)rox- 
imity  to  market  for  Mutton  and  Wool — and  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  change  in  the  system  of  farm- 
ing is  inevitable,  and  that  Sheep  would  be  largely 
used,  if  accessible  at  reasonable  prices,  I  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  supplying  farmers  in  these 
Slates  with  sheep. 

My  plan  is  to  select  from  the  leading  flocks  of  the 
North  such  Sheep  as  I  would  put  upon  my  own 
farm  for  profit,  and  bring^heni  here  for  distribu- 
tion, either  in  Marylandor  Virginia,  to  those 
who  wish  to  stock  their  farms  with  valuable  sheep. 

Sheep  will  be  furnished  in  numbers  from  one  to 
one  thousand,  and  at  as  low  prices  as  will  give  me 
u  small  profit.  They  will  be  kept  on  hand  at  my 
farm,  in  moderate  numbers — from  which  samples 
can  be  selected  and  orders  filled  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  from  the  North  ;  and  if  the  Sheep  do 
not  suit  upon  arrival,  the  purchasers  will  not  be 
required  to  take  them. 

As  1  have  been  connected  with  Sheep  raising  for 
most  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  thoroughly  famil-  i 
iar  with  the  Sheep  husbandry  of  the  North,  I  flatter  ! 
myself  I  can  be  of  great  service  to  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing this  branch  of  business. 

Rams  will  be  furnished  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
fall. 

^^^^My  office  in  Baltimore  is  at  the  "Maryland 
Farmer"  office,  No.  24  S.  Calvert  street,  where  l' 
win  be  consulted  Thursdays,  from  10  to  2  P.  M. —  j 
Post  office  address,  "  T.  C.  Peters,  W.  Friendship,  j 
Howard  County,  Md." 

T.  C.  PETEiaS. 

Baltimore,  March,  1866. 

PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 


NEW  STYLE  VERTICAL 
MILL. 


mum  ^^'^M.. 


This  is  the  latest  and  best  of  Db.  Randall's  works  on 
Sheep  Husbandry— the  Standard  Authority  on  this  subject. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Breeding,  Managenient  and  Diseases 
of  Sheep,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fiock-master 
on  the  American  Continent.  Over  20,000  copies  already 
sold.  One  large  12mo.  volume  of  454  pages — printed,  illus- 
trated and  bound  in  superior  style.  Sent  post  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price— $2.  Address, 

"MARYLAND  FARMER," 

24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  AMEHICAN  STATESMAN, 
SOLDIER  AND  PATRIOT, 

A    NATIONAL    FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

For  the  home  and  fireside,  the  counting-room,  the  field, 
tlie  court  and  the  Senate.  Every  Lover  of  his  Country  ; 
every  Soldier's  Friend ;  every  Patriot,  every  Statesman 
should  take  it ;  every  Tax  Payer,  every  Voter  ;  every  citi- 
zen and  household  should  have  it ;  every  True  American 
and  iriend  of  national  reform,  every  intelligent  youth  in 
our  land,  should  read  it.  A  Mammoth  sheet,  28  by  42 
inches.   Published  weekly, 

AT  ONLY  Sl'50  PER  ANNUM. 

Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  the  same  address  for  §12.50, 
or  only  §1.25  to  each  subscriber,  with  an  extra  copy  free  to 
the  gettev-up  of  the  club ;  20  copies  will  be  sent  to  the 
same'or  ditterent  addresses,  with  an  extra  copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  tlie  club,  for  s20.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address,  STATESMAN  AND  PATRIOT, 

aug4Jt  :67  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


T5^E  "V^ICTO^l- 

The  above  engr.wiiig  represents  our  new  style  Victor  Cane 
ill.  For  completeness  of  juiju.'^tment,  strength,  durabili- 
ty and  working  power,  they  hove  iio  equal.'  The  llutt-d 
roll  is  the  important  feature  that  regulates  the  feeding  of 
the  mill.  Tlie  ridges  seize  upon  the  cane  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented, thus  relieving  the  labor  so  often  necessary  to  fcuco 
the  stalks  to  an  entrance  between  smooth  rolls,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  secures  its  direct  passage  through  to  the  dis- 
charge roll.  They  also  break  the  woody  fibre  at  shoit  ir - 
tervals,  and  thus  rupturing  the  cells  cause  the  more  ready 
flow  of  the  juice.  "We  also  have  horizontal  Mills  for 
horse,  water,  and  steam  power. 


COOK'S  SUGAR  EVAPORATOR 


The  Cook's  Evaporator  is  simple,  yet  scientific  in  its  con- 
struction. It  consists  in  an  evaporating  pan  of  sheet  metal, 
copper  or  galvanized  iron,  placed  on  rockers  with  wooden 
sides,  and  so  divided  by  ledges  as  to  form  a  continuous 
transverse  channel  over  a  heated  and  cooling  surface  of 
from  75  to  125  feet. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  15,000,000  gallons  of  syrup  have 
l;een  nianu.'"actured  on  the  above  evaporator  in  the  past 
season.  We  also  have  Plantation  Pans,  adapted  to  a  brick 
arch.  For  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  containing  a  full  de- 
scription and  price  list,  address 

JOHN  M.  GRIFFITH  &  CO., 

49  N.  Paca  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Agents  for  the  Southern  States. 
Also  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Buckeye  Wheel 
Horse  Kakes,  Buckeye  3Iowers  and  Reapers,  Threshing 
Machines,  and  Cleaners,  Wheat  Drills,  Grain  Fans,  Straw 
Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Tinglev's  Improved  Churn,  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  in  general— Flield,  Grass  and  Garden 
Seeds,  &c.  aug-2t 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Southern  Literary  Institute, 

SELECT   BOARDING   AND    DAY  SCHOOL, 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Mrs.  Geougik  A.  HulseMcLeod,  Principal.  Residence, 
the  Mansion  of  the  late  Dr.  Kdmonson,  North  west  corner 
of  FRANKLIN  and  GILMOR  STREETS. 

Entrance  on  Gilmor  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Southern  by  birth  and  Southern  in  her  sympathies  and 
affections,  the  Principal  cordially  invites  the  attention  of 
Southern  parents  and  guardians  to  her  Literary  Institute. 
She  has  already  evinced  her  deep  interest  in  the  South  by 
offering  through  the  "Ladies  of  the  Southern  Relief  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore,"  one  full  free  scholarship,  including 
Board,  Tuition,  &c.,  lor  her  native  State,  Florida,  and  one 
free  scholarship  lor  Tuition  for  each  of  the  other  Ten  South- 
ern States,  applications  for  which  to  be  made  through  the 
above  Association. 

The  location  is  most  desirable.  The  large  and  commodi- 
ous Mansion  is  situated  on  the  most  elevated  ground  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  acres  of  land  beautifully  adorned  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubberj'.  The  dormitories  are 
spacious  and  well-ventilated. 

The  course  of  Instruction,  in  each  department,  English, 
French,  Classical,  and  Mathematical,  is  thorough. 

The  object  of  the  Principal  is  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  first  Class  educational  establishment  with  the  comJbrts 
and  pleasures  of  Home. 

The  annual  Session  commences  the  second  Monday  in 
September,  1866,  and  ends  the  last  Wehnesday  in  June,  1867. 

Address  the  Principal  lor  Circulars. 

REFERENCES: 
Among  the  numerous  references  which  might  be  given, 
are  the  following : 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  M.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  Baltimore. 
"  Henry  Slicer,  D.  D.,  " 
"  John  Poisal,  " 
"  John  A.  Williams,  " 
"  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.  D.  " 
"  Bishop  Doggett,  Virginia. 
"   John  E.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  Virginia, 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

Charles  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  " 

Dr.  John  F.  Innerarity,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Hon  Judge  Sharkey,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dr.  John  I.  Hulse,  Florida. 

E.  S.  Hough,  Esq,  Alexandria,  Va.  septf 


NORWOOD  SCHOOL, 
Nelson  Coi,  Va. 

WM.  D.  CABELL,  Graduate  University  of  Va.,  Principal. 
L.  M.  BLACKFORD,  M.  A.,       "  " 
K.  CUNNINGHAM,  Jr.,  1st  Honor  Grad.  V.  M.  I. 
WALLER  HOLLADAY,  Univ.  Va. 

The  object  of  this  School  is  to  prepare  youths  for  the 
University  of  Virginia,  or  for  immediate  entrance  upon  the 
duties  of  life.  The  Course  of  Instruction  includea  all  the 
elements  of  academic  preparation  for  the  University,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  adapted  to 
that  pursued  at  that  Institution. 

Besides  Languages  and  Mathematics,  the  English  Branch- 
es receive /"uZZ  attention.  Penmanship  is  daily  practiced, 
and  regular  instruction  in  Book-keeping  and  Forms  of 
Business  is  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Martin,  an  experienced 
accountant  and  teacher. 

For  qualifications  of  Instructors,  reference  is  invited  to 
the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Virginia 
Military  Institute. 

The  next  session  of  this  School  will  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, September  &th,  1HG6,  and  close  on  Wednesday  Juno, 
'JOth,  IH67. 

Terms  reasonable.   Write  for  circular  or  catalogue  to 
WM.  D.  CABELL,  Princijjal, 
se-tf  Norwood,  P.  O.,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


BALTIMORE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


The  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  of  this  Institu- 
tion opens  SEPTEMBER  M,  1806. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  — is  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  State,  and  affords  every  facility  for  a  thor- 
ough, accomplished  and  Christian  education.  One  pupil 
from  each  county  in  the  State  is  educated  without  charge, 
on  the  State  scholarships,  .several  of  which  are  now  vacant. 

During  the  past  Session  la.*)  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of 
whom  27  were  from  the  South. 

FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Prof.  N.  C.  BROOKS,  LL.  D.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Prof.  THOMAS  LUCY,  A.  M.,  Mathematics,  &c. 

Prof.  R.  L.  PEET,  German  Language. 

Prof.  A.  WEIDENBACH,  Oil  Painting,  &c. 

Prof.  A.  GLASER,  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

Miss  K.  A.  BRADLEY,  Belles  Lettres,  &c. 

Miss  D.  L.  COSTIGAN,  Ornamental  Branches. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SIMMONS,  English  and  History. 

Mad.  A.  DUBREUIL,  French  Language. 

Mad.  F.  PRIESCHALL,  French  Governess. 

Mad.  A.  R.  BONAVITA,  Vocal  Music. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  POLSTER,  Piano  and  Guitar. 

{JU-Catalogues  may  be  had  by  addressing 

septat*  N.  C.  BROOKS,  LL.  D.,  President. 


WOODSIDE  FARM  SCHOOL 

ADJOINING  THE 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 


The  FALL  SESSION  of  this  School  will  begin  on 
the 

SECOND  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER, 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual  English 
and  Commercial  branches,  Classical,  Mathematical 
and  Scientific  elementary  instrucliori ;  with  a  special 
course  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture — Systeiuatic  drill  at  Gymnasium, 
and  out-door  e.vercise,  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  obligatory  upon  each  pupil. 

TERMS— For  boarders,  $400.00  per  year  of  10 
monts  ;  day  scholars,  $88.00,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, in  advance. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  i*riniipal,  late  Pro* 
fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Naliirul  Sciences  in  Agri- 
cultuml  College  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  MONTGOMERY  JOHNS,  Ph.  D. 

p.  ().  llVATTSVli.LE, 
au-3t  Prince  Georges's  Co.,  Maryland 
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PREMIUM  mOM  OYLINOEE  THRESHER. 


The  cylinder  of  this  machine  will  last  100  years  in  constant  use  ;  and  among 
the  many  we  have  sold,  there  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  heen  one  hroken 
by  use.  They  are  not  only  stronger  and  more  durable,  but  will  thresh  more 
grain,  with  the  same  amount  of  Power — thresh  cleaner,  and  break  less  grain 
than  any  other  Thresher  in  this  country. 

These  are  important  considerations  to  the  farmer,  and  we  can  recommend 
this  machine  with  the  utmost  confidence,  after  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  being  superior  to  any  other  machine  in  the  Avorld. 

They  have  received  Silver  Medals  and  Premiums  in  Baltimore  and  else- 
where, and  are  now  considered  by  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  this  country, 
as  the  only  threshers  that  ought  to  be  used. 

Price  of  the  24  inch,        -        -       -       $80  00 
"  20  -        -       -         70  00 

Straw  Carrier         -       -        25  00  extra. 

E.  WHITMAM  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WOOD-SAWING  M ACHINEHY.  OHIO  GRINDSTONES 


FARMER'S  HORSE  POWERS,  &c.  i 

i 

F(ir  Illustialoii  Circulars  containing  description,  j 
price,  &(•.,  &c.,  address 

J.  VV.  MOUNT,  Medina  Iron  Works,  ! 
fj^plf  Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y,  ; 


r 


7  f  {^'mm'ivy:;\ 


!  Of  all  sizes.  Manufactured  1)V  Messrs.  Derrnott  & 
I  Co.  K.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  k  24  S.  Calverl-st.,  liallimore,  Agts. 

Those  in  want  of  good  Grindstones  will  please 
call  or  send  their  orders  as  above.  my 


se.4t" 
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ROBERT  HALLIDAY  &  SON 

Have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  WINTER  BLOOMING  PLANTS,  well  set  with  buds,  viz: 

Camellias,  Japonicas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Euphorbias, 
Daphnes,  Jesmines,  Stevias,  Violets,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  all  a2)plicants. 

M^WCitj  Place,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Dolphin  Street. 
#^NURSERY— Liberty  Road. 

u  R.  HALLIDAY  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^^MARYLAMD  FARMER'^ 


We  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  our  Agricultural  friends  for 


BONE  DUST,  PLASTER, 

And  all  Fertilizers  of  known  value. 

Imprafed  %icu!tural  Impbeots  aod  Madiineff, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

3LiI"VE   STOOI-S:,   TIE^EES,  &;a- 

We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  selection  and  shipment  of  any  article  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  market,  and  will  exert  ourselves  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  may  entrust 
us  with  their  orders. 

S.  SANDS  MILLS  &  CO. 

Oflice  "Maryland  Farmer,"  Balliniorc. 


The  public  are  notified  that  they  will  be  supplied  with  Hay  Presses  contjiiniiig  all  the 
latest  improvements,  by  direct  application  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  2'2  and  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  lialtimore. 
The  only  Hay  Press  manufacturers  in  the  State. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


E.  MILLS   A::  SOIVS, 

Are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of 

Metallic    Roofing,   Spouting,  Factory 
Work,  &c. 

18  WATER  STREET,— BALTIMORE. 

AH  kinds  of  Factorj'  Work,  such  as  Spinning  Frame 
Cylinders,  Colton  cans,  &c.,  worked  up  from  one  sheet  of 
tin,  avoiding  the  old  mode  of  piecing.  A  long  experience 
ill  Factory  work  justifies  us  in  guaranteeing  satisfaction. 

je-ly 


HANEY'S 

I>TTBIjXa^TI  oisrs- 

The  following  are  all  good  and  cheap  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, give  entire  satisfaction: 

SECRETS  WORTH  KNOWING, 
Tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  patent  medicines,  perfum- 
ery, toilet  articles,  cosmetics,  candies,  wines,  cordials  and 
delicious  beverages,  soaps,  vermin  remedies,  dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  articles  in  universal  demand,  easily  made, 
and  sold  at  immense  profits.    25  cents. 

ROGUES  AND  ROGUERIES, 
Fully  exposing  all  tricks  and  traps  of  great  cities,  and  all 
swindles  and  humbugs  everywhere.   25  cents. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BAD  MEMORY  GOOD, 
And  a  Good  one  Better.    Will  enable  any  one  to  acquire  a 
wonderful  degree  of  memory.   15  cents. 

HANDBOOK  OF  VENTRILOQUISM, 

So  simple,  clear  and  explicit  that  any  one  can  acquire  the 
art.  Also,  how  to  make  the  Magic  Whistle,  for  imitating 
birds,  animals,  insects,  &c.    15  cents. 

ART  OF  TRAINING  ANIMALS. 
How  to  break,  tame,  and  teach  all  kinds  of  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals,  and  how  to  instruct  all  kinds  of  Trick  or 
Performing  animals,  from  lions  to  lieas,  for  private  amuse- 
ment or  public  exhibition.   25  cents. 

BASE  BALL  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE, 
For  consultation  in  every  difficulty  that  can  possibly  oc- 
cur.  Every  player  who  desires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Base  Ball  should  have  this  little  book.    25  cents. 

FUN  FOR  ALL, 
Mammoth  size  with  numerous  funny  pictures.    25  cents. 

GREENBACKS  are  distributed  everv  month  in  the  puz- 
zle Department  of  MERRYMAN'S  Monthly.  Full  of  In- 
teresting Reading  and  attractive  pictures.    15  cents. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  J.  C.  HASEY  ci  CO.,  Fiib Ushers. 

109  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

giJ^Ask  for  HANEY'S.   Please  preserve  this  list. 

sept-6c 

LANCSTROTH'S 

Movable  Comb  BEE  HIVE. 

Individual  and  Territorial  Rights  to  use  this  hive 
andalso  sample  hives,  may  be  had  of  the  undersign- 
ed, owner  of  the  Patent  for  the  State  of  Maryland, 
two  southern  counties  of  Delaware  and  elsewhere. 

RICHARD  COLVIN, 
A'o.  *7t  East  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

seply 


Col.  C.  S.  Peyton.      Geo.  L.  Peyton.      Wm.  H.  Peyton. 

STAUXTO]\%  TA. 


GEORGE  L. 
ee-6t* 


PEYTON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 
B.  F.  Webb,  Superintendent. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Webstei's  Unabridged  Oiclionarf, 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

Thoroughly  Eevised  and  much  Enlarged. 

OVEE  3000  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

10,000  WORDS  and  MEANINGS  not  found  in  other  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Over  thirty  able  American  and  European  scholars  cm- 
ployed  upon  this  revision. 

Among  the  collaborators  are  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  Profes- 
sors Porter,  Dana,  Whitney,  Hadley,  Lyman,  Gil^nan, 
and  Thacher,  Gapt.  Craighill,  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  Judge  J.  C.  Perkins,  Prolessor  Stiles,  A.  L. 
Holley,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

Several  tables  of  great  value,  one  of  them  of  fifty  quarto 
pages,  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing,  of  names  in  fic- 
tion of  persons  and  places,  pseudonyms,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
Abaddon,  Acadia,  Albany  Regency,  Mother  Cary,  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line,  Mr.  Micawber,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Wheeler,  &c. 

Containing  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  for- 
mer edition. 

From  new  electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  Press. 

In  One  Vol.  of  1840  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 

' '  GET  THE  LA  TEST: '    ' '  GET  THE  BEST: ' 
"  GET  WEBSTER:^ 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  CULPEPER  OBSERVER, 

Pubhshed  at  CULPEPER  C.  H.,  VA.,  by 

A  I.  FRED    J.  STOFER. 

This  old  and  permanently  established  Journal,  having  a 
large  and  increasing  circulation  amongst  the  farmers  and 
substantial  business  men  of  Culpeper  and  surrounding 
country,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a  medium  for  ad- 
vertising surpassed  by  no  other.  It  numbers  amongst  its 
readers  those  who  are  able  to  buy  liberally  and  pay 
promptly,  and  whose  custom  would  be  valuable  to  busi- 
ness men. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING,— One  square,  (eight  lines 
or  less,)  first  insertion,  §1 — each  subsequent  insertion,  50 
cents.  One  square  12  months,  §12— One  square  6  months, 
$8— One  square  3  months,  §5.  Business  Cards,  (ten  lines 
or  less,)  one  year,  $12.  oc-tf 

F.  M.  FKAZIEF..  C.  J.  SYUE. 

LEWISBURG  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

LEWISBURG,  WEST  VA. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING: 

One  Square,  (ten  lines,)  first  insertion,  $1.00 

Each  subsequent  insertion,   50 

One  Square,  Twelve  months,  10.00 

One  Square,  Six  months   5.00 

Larger  Advertisements  on  Contract. 

A  LIVE  WESTERN  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL. 

If  you  wish  to  know  about  the  soil,  climate  and  other 
characteristics  of  Kansas,  its  adaptation  to  Stock  raising, 
Sheep  Husbandry,  &c.,  &c.,  just  send  for  the  "Kansas  Far- 
mer.''  Terms— ONE  DOLLAR  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Address,  JOHN  S.  BROWN,  Lawrence,  Kansag. 
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BONE  DUST. 


THE  PUEE  AETICLE  ONLY. 

NO  ADULTERATION. 

Farmers  and  Gardeners  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
uPrcbasing  tbeir  Manures,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  Manufaclnrer 
for  the  quality  of  the  article  sold.  None  but  Chem- 
ists can  detect  a  mixture  in  Bone  Dust. 

The  Subscriber  has  always  on  hand  at 

A  Large  Supply  of  the  same  kind  of  Bone  Dust 
that  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  the  last 
TWENTY  YEARS. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

Corner  Chew  &  Sterling  Sts. 

ap-6t  BAIiTIMORE,  Md, 

THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY 

o  :f   tke   .a.  O-  E  . 

THE  NONPAUEIL  FRENCH 

NOW  OFFERED  BY  THE 

Nonpareil  French  Fertilizer  Co. 

To  Farmers,  Planters,  Gardeners  and  others,  pos- 
sesses the  most  surprising  advantages  overall  others, 
being  free  from  all  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  other  varieties. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  is  invited  to  this 
truly  wonderful  discovery.  It  is  cheajicr  than  any 
other  fertilizer  now  in  use,  being  only  SjiGO  per  ton, 
and  is  superior  to  Peruvian  at  $ilO  2^er  ton. 

A  host  of  references  and  recommendations  can  be 
given. 

Address, 

J.  B.  CAREY  &  CO. 

No.  23  CllKAPSlDE, 
aug-ly  JJallimore,  Md. 

What  is  the  Apple  Trek? — The  ash  of  the  apple 
tree  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  lime  ;  that  being 
the  case,  it  would  be  well  to  spread  liuie  in  the  or- 
chard every  year. 


PITTS  OR  BUFFALO 

THRESHING  MACHINE, 

Which  I  ofler  to  the  public  for  186G, 

WITH  BAGGERS  ATTACHED, 

Is  superior  to  any  machine  offered  for  strength,  du- 
rability and  elegance  of  style.  In  operation  it  is 
vastly  superior,  and  is  the  fastest  Combined  Thresher 
and  Cleaner  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  a  practical  Thresher  and  Dealer  iu 
Machines  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  spent  time  and 
monej'  to  get  the  best  Thresher,  and  have  found 
none  equal  to  the  Pitts  or  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine. 


THE  PITTS  PATENT 

Double  Pinion  Horsepower 

For  8  or  10  Ilorses, 

Stands  unrivalled  for  simplicity,  strength,  dura- 
bility and  ease  of  draft,  and  would  recommend  it 
to  all  farmers  who  use  Powers  for  driving  machinery 
of  different  kinds. 

Repairs  or  Castings  for  the  different  parts  of  these 
machines  constantly  on  hand. 

JOHN  WELLER, 

FREDERICK  CITY, 
un-tf  Agent  for  Western  Maryland. 

O.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 
Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 

And  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed. 


Garden  Seeds— Seed  Wheat. 

CANARY,  IIEJSIP  AND  RAPE  SEED. 
febl 


THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA, 

AND  HER 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  HI 

From  a  personnl  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  of  the  local  advantages  and  rela- 
tive value  of  lands  in  the  dilierent  sections  of  this  State, 

THE  SUBSCRIBER 
Is  enabled  to  give  or  communicate  reliable  and  valuable 
information  to  parties,  capitalist,  immigrants,  emigration 
and  manufacturing  companies,  of  the  most  valuable  and 
profitable  saw  mill  and  timber  /and*— especially  in  the 
counties  lying  upon  the  Ogeeche  River  and  the  "Central 
Railroad"  parallel  to  the  river.  Also  the  most  desirable 
farms  and  eligible  cotton  plantations— including  f^rowinc; 
crops,  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  with  complete  outfits  of  every 
description  in  Burke  county — the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  extka 
QUALITY  OF  UPLANDS  AND  SILK  COTTONS,  distinguished  for 
LENGTH  AND  sTRKNQTH  OF  STAPLE,  SO  much  appreciated 
and  sought  by  manufacturers  throughout  the  world. 

Compensation  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
services  rendered.   Address,  J.  V.  JONES, 

aug-3t  Hemdon,  Burke  County,  Georgia. 
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VICK'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUI, 

OF 

HAEDY  BULBS, 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  186C,  And 
FLORAL  Gi^XJIDE, 

Is  now  published.     It  contains  descriptions  of  the  best 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  &c. 

With  full  descriptions  and  plain  and  full  directions  for 
Planting,  Culture,  Prices,  &c.  Illustrated,  with  numerous 
fine  engravings,  and  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the 

Single  and  Double  Tulip  and  Scilla. 
My  importations  from  the  best  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland 
is  this  season  larger  than  ever  before,  and  I  flatter  myself 
the  finest  lot  of  Bulbs  ever  brought  to  this  country. 

THIS  CATALOGUE  AND  GUIDE 

Is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  customers,  and  I  will 
forward  it  to  every  one  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  all  oth- 
ers, I  charge  ten  cents  per  copy,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 
Postage  pre-paid  to  all.  All  lovers  of  flowers  who  design 
to  plant  Bulbs  this  fall  wall  find  it  to  their  interest  to  ob- 
tain my  Catalogue.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


sep2t 


SAUL'S  NURSERIES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  undersigned  offers  for  the  fall  trade,  an  extensive 
stock  of  vigorous,  well  grown  Fruit  Trees. 

PEACH  TREES— all  the  leading  kinds— a  fine  stock  of 
splendid  trees. 

PEAR  TREES— standard  and  dwarf,  a  large  stock,  fine, 
also  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Nectarines,  Figs,  &c. 

GRAPE  VINES — Delaware,  Concord,  lona,  Israella,  Adi- 
rondae,  Crevelling,  Diana,  Maxatawney,  Roger's  Hybrids, 
&c. 

I'ear,  Plum,  Quince,  Mahalb  and  Marrettii  Stocks. 

STRAWBERRIES— are  grown  extensively;  fine  plants 
of  the  new  and  standard  kinds  can  be  supplied— splendid 
new  foreign  kinds,  Tetian  J.  Powel,  Premiers,  President, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  Jos.  Paxton,  &c.  New  Native — New 
Jersey  Scarlet,  Russell's  Prolific,  Buflalo,  French's  Seed- 
ling, Green  Prolific,  &c.  The  Standard  Berries  of  our  Wash- 
ini;ton  Market  —  Jucunda,  Seedling  Eliza,  Victoria,  Tri- 
oniphe  de  Gand,  Wilson's  Albany,  &c. 

The  NEW  ROSES  of  1865,  including  that  finest  of  all 
yellow  roses,  "Marechal  Niel." 

MONTHLY  CARNATIONS— large  plants  for  winter 
blooming. 

New  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  and 
otJier  plants  suitable  for  Florists. 

Zonal  and  Variegated  Geraniums  of  the  newest  kinds. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS— direct  from  one  of  the  best 
growers  in  Holland.  With  everything  pertaining  to  the 
nursery  business.   Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

sept-2t  Washington,  D.  C. 


^PHILADELPHIA, 

The  Largest,  Best  and  Most  Productive  Hardy 
RASPBERRY,  stood  unprotected,  the  cold  of 
16°  below  zero  and  105°  above  zero. 

Metcalfs  Early  and  Agriculturist 

STRAWBERRIES. 

WILSON'S  EARLY  and  Kittatinny  Black- 
berries.    Other  Vines,  Plants  and  Trees  for 
sale.    Send  for  catalogues,  gratis. 

WILLIAM  PARRY, 
sep-6t  Cinnaminson,  N.  J 


mFROHEOCHyBN 


1S6; 


1  2 

For  Convenience,  Durability  and  Cheapness, 

IT  IS  UNSURPASSED. 

1st.  It  is  the  "old  barrel  churn,"  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  can  be  as  readily  cleaned  as  a  common 
tub. 

2d.  In  facilities  for  cleaning — as  we  remove  the 
entire  head  and  dasher  in  an  instant,  when  it  can 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  every  part,  and  left  open, 
when  not  in  actual  use,  for  ventilation  by  fresh  air. 

3d.  The  Dasher  is  one  of  the  best  points  in  a  churn 
— the  blades  being  placed  on  the  shaft  at  an  angle 
of  90  degrees  from  a  line,  and  in  opposite  directions  ; 
throws  the  cream  to  the  right  and  left  lengthwise  of 
the  churn  ;  the  propulsion  endwise  bearing  upon 
the  shaft,  and  not  upon  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
thereby  lessening  the  labor  of  churning  nearly  one- 
half. 

4th.  By  this  improved  Dash,  good,  sweet,  solid 
butter  has  been  made  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  ; 
while  by  simply  dropping  the  Churn  to  an  upright 
position,  and  turning  the  Dasher  on  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  back  and  forth,  the  butter  will  be  collected 
into  one  solid  lump  while  in  the  milk.  All  good 
butter-makers  will  appreciate  this. 

5th.  This  Churn  is  on  a  shifting  stand,  so  arrang- 
ed that  the  Churn  never  need  be  lifted  or  handled, 
in  emptying  or  filling,  thus  saving  an  immense 
amount  of  labor. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  Churn  in  working  order.  Fig. 
2  shows  it  after  the  clasp  which  confines  the  head 
has  been  loosened  and  the  head  and  dasher  removed 
— this  is  done  in  a  moment. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  the  following 
prices — 

No.  1 — capacity  6  gallons — $6.50 
"  2—      "       8     "  —1.00 
"  3—      "      12     "  —"7.50 
4_      '<      15'     ««  —8.00 
"  5—      "      20     "  —8.50 
Address  all  orders  to 

JOHN  M.  GRIFFITH  &  CO., 

JSrO.  49  iV.  PA  OA  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,  MD., 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Plows,  Harrows,  Cul- 
tivators, Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Portable 
Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Wheat  Fans — Field,  Grass  and  Garden[Seeds,  &c. 

septtf 
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HIGHTSTOWN  NURSERIES, 


ion  peach  THEES  of  aU  the  leading  market 

1/C^\J»\J\J\J  varieties,  of  which  40,000  are  the  Hale's 
Early — the  earliest  h3'  two  weeks,  and  the  hardiest  of  any 
known  variety. 

Also,  Aj)ples,  Pears  and  Cherries— both  standard  and 
dwarf— Plums,  Nectarines,  &c.  Hale's  Early  Buds  from 
bearing  trees. 

A  large  stock  of  Strawberry  Plants,  including  Agricul- 
turist, Wilson's  Albany,  Jucunda.  Blackberries,  Raspber- 
ries—including the  Philadelphia— and  other  small  fruits. 
Osage  Orange  ibr  Hedging. 

For  circulars,  address,  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

aug-3t  Hightitoiun,  iV",  J. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

Our  plants  this  year  are  of  superior  quality ;  notwith- 
standing the  general  failure  of  seeds  last  spring  to  grow, 
we  are  enabled  to  reduce  our  last  year's  prices  to  six  dol- 
lars per  1000,  or  fifty  dollars  per  10,000,  for  this  Fall's  de- 
livery only.  Instructions  for  managing  Osage  Hedges, 
gratis  to  all  applicants, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Nurseryman, 

sept-2t  Gcrmantown,  Pa. 


Early  Goodrich  Potatoes. 

This  variety  has  proved  itself  the  Best  Early,  and  the  de- 
mand for  seed  last  year  could  not  be  supplied.  A.  W. 
Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  healthy  and  judicious  system  of  raising  Potatoes.  We 
have  secured  a  portion  of  his  crop  lor  our  customers.  Price 
per  bushel,  $3.50  ;  price  per  barrel,  g'J.OO.  For  Harrison's 
mode  of  growing,  see  Circulars,  which  we  send  gratis. 

THOS.  MEEHAN,  Nurseryman, 

sept-2t  Gerviantown,  Pa. 


ROSEBANK  NUESERIES, 

Govaiistown,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

TiiK  liberal  patronage  we  have  received  in 
all  branches  of  our  business,  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory; and  we  are  now  prepared,  through 
the  increase  of  kinds,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 

 the  articles  offered,  to  supply  on  liberal  terms 

a  still  larger  demand  ;  and  would  now  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  our  large  collection  of  STANDARD  APPLE, 
STANDARD  AND  DWARF  CHERRY,  PEAR,  PLUM, 
APRICOT,  PEACHES,  hardy  GRAPE  VINES,  RASP- 
BERRY, GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  BLACKBERRY. 
Lawton  and  French  Parsley  leaved  ;  also  Strawberry  and 
Rhubarb  Plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  SHADE 
TR  EES  of  large  size  and  great  variety,  together  with  a  se- 
lect stock  of  Hardy  EVERGRE:ENS,  among  these  we  call 
attention  to  a  fine  lot  of  Seedling  American  Arborvita;s,  fit 
for  hedges. 

AVe  also  otter  a  superior  assortment  of  Hardy  ROSES^, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  DAHLIAS,  PHLOXES,  GLAD- 
IOLUS, JAPAN  LILIES,  &c.  &c.    Terms  reasonable. 

Orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  will  be  punctually  attended 
to,  and  goods  delivered  in  Baltimore  free  of  cliarge. 

(Catalogues,  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp,  will  be  for- 
warded to  order. 

W.  D.  BRACKENRIDGE. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  HAWLEY'S  PA- 
TENT EXCELSIOR  LIGHTNING  RODS  ;  also  the 
cotnnion  iron  or  GALVANIZED  RODS.  All  work 
put  up  by  us  kept  in  repair  tree  of  charge.  Old  jobs 
repaired  and  new  points  furnished  on  short  notice. 

L.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.. 
W.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

p.  s. — Rods  and  Trimmings  furnished  to  dealers, 
and  State  apd  County  rights  for  gale  of  patent 
rod.  ap€t 


Carriages,  Buggies,  Rockaways 
Wagons,  Harness,  &c. 


FOR  SALE  AT 


HOFF  &  MILLER'S 

GREAT  BAZAAR, 

35,  37  and  39  NORTH  STREET, 


1000  Sets  of  Wagon  Harness, 
500  Sets  Ambulance  Harness, 
100  Sets  Single  Wagon  Harness, 
50  Sets  Cart  Harness, 
200  Four-horse  Wagons, 
100  Two-horse  Wagons, 
50  Ambulances— 50  Carts, 
1000  Bridles,  2500  Halters,  500  CoUars, 
1000  lbs.  of  Canvas,  suitable  for  Wagon  Cov- 
ers and  Awnings, 
3000  Bags— 500  Single  Trees, 

1000  Fifth  Chains  and  Spreaders. 
Also,  Carriages,  Buggies,  Rockaways,  Jaggers,  Jer- 
sey,   Germantowns,    Sulkies,  Express  Wagons, 
Harness,  &c. 

Vve  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  on  hand, 
M'hich  will  he  sold  loiv  for  Cash.  Persons  wishing 
to  purchase  any  of  tho  above  will  do  well  to  give 
us  a  call  before  purchasing. 

HOFF  &  MILLER, 

my-Gt     35,  37  and  39  NORTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

A  South-Side  Historical  War  Novel ! 

Third  Edition,  just  ready. 

Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest. 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  a  Staff  Officer  of  Virginia. 

Edited  from  the  Mss.  of  Col.  Surry,  by  John  Emtm  Cooke, 
with  four  full  page  illustrations,  12mo.,  cloth.  490  paget. 
Price  5^2.25. 

Following  Stonewall  Jackson  from  the  beginning  of  tho 
Valley  campaign  to  his  death  ;  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Lee,  Jackson,  Stuart,  Ashby,  Pelham,  and  other  celebrities 
we  have  a  vivid  i)icture  of  inside  army  life  at  the  South-— 
In  a  word,  "whoever  desires  a  story  of  stirring  incident- 
with  a  truthful  delineation  of  noted  events,  line  drawing  of 
cluiractcr,  and  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  Southern  men  in  the  conflict  just  closed,  all  told  in 
the  purest  English,  and  in  an  unusually  delightful  style, 
this  volume  will  be  a  welcome  guest. 

Mailed  to  any  jmrt  of  the  United  States,  post  free,  on  re- 
ccipt  of  price. 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON  &  CO., 
ma-tf  459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


ORNAMENT    YOUR    PARL.ORS.— Directions 
in  Antique,  Oriental  or  Grecian  painting,  leather  or 
cono  work  ;  either  by  mail,  50  cents. 
je-4t*  WM.  H.  WHITE,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 


Second  Hand  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boiters  for  Sale. 

I  have  Several  Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale, 
some  as  good  nearly  as  new  ones,  ranging  from  15  to  30 
horse  power,— Boilers  to  suit  Engines,— both  having  many 
of  the  most  recent  improvements  on  such  things. 

For  further  particulars,  as  to  price,  &c.,  address 

E.  G.  EDWARDS,  29  Light  Street,  Baltimore. 

N.  B.— Can  furnish  PAGE'S  PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS, 
at  manufacturers'  i)rices.  aag-3t 
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WHEELER  &  WILSON 
HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


Awarded  tlie  Migiiest  Prciuiiiiii 

AT  THK 

WORLD'S  FAIR, 

JUST  HELD  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND, 
INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 

Where  all  the  machines  of  Europe  .iiid  America  wore  in 
competition — also  at  the 
PARIS,  FRANCE,  AND  AT  EVERY 

UNITED  STATES  FAIR, 

At  which  SEWING  MACHINES  were  exhibited. 


The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  cannot  he  rav- 
elled, and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side  j 
of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it.  The 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  stitch  will  be  observed,  also 
the  firmness  of  the  seam,  in  which  respects  it  excels  hand 
sewing. 

The  machine  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties : 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  upon  each  side  of  the 
fabric  sewed. 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  aud  durability  of  seam  that  will 
not  rip  nor  ravel,  and  made  with 

3.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  range  of  application  to  purposes 
and  materials, 

5.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  quiet- 
ness Of  movement. 

Office,  214t  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

Hi[  mm  tiiPiiT. 

(trade  mark.) 


(None  Genuine  without  this  mark.) 
FOR  TAILORING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 
DKPOT  314  BAL.TIIHORE-ST.,  BAL.TIM031E, 
W.  M1S11REL.L..  Agent. 
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ii[  imm  STOCK 

OF 


DOS 


IN  BALTIMORE. 


HAMILTON  EASTER  &  00. 
199,  201  and  203  Baltimore  Street, 

Invito  the  attention  of 

MERCHANTS  VISITING  BALTIMORE 

To  make  purchases,  to  the  very  extensive 

Wholesale  Stock 

OF 

DEY  GOODS, 

On  second  jioor  and  basement  of  their  warehouse, 
Emhracing  in  addition  to  their  own  large  and  general 

IMPORTATION  OF 

FOEEIGN  GOODS, 

a  large  a^id  well  selected  stock  of 

DOMESTICS, 

WOOLENS, 

and  STAPLE  GOODS, 
Of  every  description. 

OUR  SPLENDID  RETAIL  STOCK  OF  GOODS 

On  first  floor, 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  CLASS, 

From  Low  Pricrd  to  the  Most  Magnificent,  in  every 
Branch  of  the  Trade,  rendering  our  entire 
stock  one  of  the 

MOST  EXTENSIVE& COMPLETE 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  being  marked  on 
each  article,  from  which 

NO  DEVIATION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Parties  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  value  of  Goods, 
can  buy  from  U3  with  perfect  conGdence. 

ap-6t 
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TO  f AHEW  AW  KMTEE! 
"EXCELSIOR." 


,  .  .       I  A3I3{0jSfIA,  G  per  cent, 
containing   |  puOt^PTIATE  OF  LIME,  57  per  cent. 

Composed  of  Seven  Hundred  Pounds  of  No.  1  Peruviaii  Guano  and  Thirteen  Hundred 
Founds  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sidjyhuric  Acid,  forming  the  most  universal  Crop  Grower 
and  concentrated  durable  Fertilizer  ever  offered  to  Agriculturists,  combining  all  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  qualities  of  Bonos. 
Adapted  for  all  soils  and  crops,  and  in  Jine  dry  poicder  for  sowing  or  drilling  with  the  seed. 

The  most  prominent  farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  after  6  years  experience  with  EX 
CELSIOR,  pronounce  an  application  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  equal  to  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  any  other  fertilizer  for  sale  in  this  market. 

Uniformity  of  quality  guarantied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Price— $70  PER  TON.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  street. 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  expressly  for  our  sales,  containing  nearly  three  j)er  cent,  of  Ammonia,  in  fine 
dry  powder,  for  drilling.  The  past  two  years'  experience  of  its  application  on  Wheat  and 
Corn,  has  proved  its  superiority  to  all  Super  Phosphates  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  and 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  k  CO. ,  42  Pratt  Street. 

SUPER  phospmtEjIdissolved  bones,) 

Of  our  own  manufacture,  containing  15  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Warranted 
equal  to  any  ever  sold  in  this  market.    For  sale  in  bulk  or  barrels. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


1500  TOMS  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

A  A  "  MEXICAN  GUANO.  A  "  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

"B"  do  do  "C"        do  do 

In  bulk  or  barrels.  For  sale  by         J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


AMMONIATSD  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Composed  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid  and  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Contain- 
ing nearly  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia.  Unequalled  for  the  growth  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton, 
&c.,  and  permanently  improving  the  soil,  in  fine  dry  powder  for  drilling. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 

TO  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  PLANTERS. 

J.  J.  Turner  k  Co's  "EXCELSIOR"  is  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  pound  for  pound 
in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco.  One  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
The  Cotton  Planters  of  Georgia  and  the  Tobacco  Planters  of  Maryland  use  Excelsior^^ 
exclusively,       Price — §70  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 
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Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 

MACHINERY. 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEARED  POWER 


Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  lighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confideatly  recommend  it  as 
the  best  and  most  desirable  machine  in  the  market.    Price  $175. 

THE  PELTON  OE  TEIPLE  GEARED  POWER. 

This  Power  is  used  extensively,  on  account  of  being  sold  at  a  less  price  than  most  others. 
Many  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of  Power.    We  have  four  sizes.    Prices — $90,  $105, 

$115  and  $1-25. 

THE  PITTS  HORSE  POWER 

Is  a  strong  and  good  Power  for  8  or  10  horses.    There  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  use 
and  they  give  general  satisfaction.     Price,  $180.    For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore. 


Threshers  and  Cleaners. 


We  have  on  hand  the  following  kinds,  all  of  which  are  reliable  macliines  : 
WHITMAN'S,  PITT'S,  WESTINaHOUSE,  at  prices  from  $175  to  $350.— 
Purchasers  should  always  hear  in  mind  that  our  prices  are  given  separ- 
ately for  Powers  and  Threshers — as  it  is  often  the  case  that  purchasers  want 
but  one,  either  power  or  thresher. 

E.  WHITMAN  AND  SONS, 
Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 

FARMERS'  AND  PLANTERS' 


67  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 

BALTIiyiORE,  MB. 

For  the  Sale  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  GROUND  BONES, 

and  all  manufactured  Fertilizers  of  known  value. 

We  select  and  purchase  at  manufacturer's  prices  the  most  improved  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, including 

Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  Plows,  Reapers  and  Mowers, 
Grain  Drills,  Grain  Pans, 
Harrows,  Corn  Shellers,  Plow  Castings,  &c. 

Hereford,  Devon,  Alderney,  Ayrshire  and  Grade  Cattle — Milch 
Cows— Horses,  Mules,  Sheep,  Swine,  &c. 

REFERENCES— Editors  of  "Farmer,"  John  S.  Gittings,  Prest.  Chesapeake  Bank; 
Clias  Goodwin.  Cashier  Franklin  Bank;  Jacob  Heald  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Brune  &  Sons,  James 
T.  Earle,  Ex-President  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN, 

Formerly  Prest.  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  H.  WARING, 

Formerly  of  "  American  Farmer"  and  "Rural  Register"  Agencies. 

lOO  TOIVS 
PURE  GROUND  BONES, 

FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICE,  BY 
JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 
Farmers  and  Planters  Agency^  Baltimore. 


FOR  SALE. 

C%  r  E^VI^^  ^^'D  LAMBS— HAMP- 
wUBr         O  sliiro  and  Shropshircdowns. 
ShiImAIso,  a  Shroi)Bhiro  Buck,  out  of  imported 
Buck  and  Ewe. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 
Farmers  and  Planters  Anmcy,  Baltimore. 
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IMPORTINT  TO  MERCHIIITS,  \Mm  M  PUNTERS. 

We  hare  been  inlormed  that  tlie  usual  practice  of  Mercliants,  Farmers  and  Planters,  in  ordering  their 
supplies  of  our  DR.  McLANE'S  Celebrated  VERMIFUGE,  has  been  to  simply  write  or  order  Vermi- 
fuge. The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S  Vermifuge,  they  very  frequent- 
ly get  one  or  other  of  the  many  worthless  preparations  called  Vermifuge  now  before  the  public.  "We 
therefore  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  planter  the  propriety  and  importance  of  invariably  writing  the 
name  in  full,  and  to  advise  their  fectors  or  agents  that  they  will  not  receive  any  other  than  the  genuine 
Dr.  McLane's  Celebrated  Vermifuge,  prepared  by  Fleming  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  also  advise  the  same  precautions  in  ordering  Dr.  McLANE'S  Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS. — 
The  great  popularity  of  these  Pills,  as  a  specific  or  cure  for  Liver  Complaint,  and  all  the  bilious  derange- 
meuta  so  prevalent  in  the  South  and  South  West,  has  induced  vendors  of  many  worthless  nostrums  to 
claim  for  their  preparations  similar  medicinal  virtues.  Be  not  deceived  !  DR.  McLANE'S  Celebrated 
LIVER  PILLS  are  the  original  and  only  reliable  remedy  for  Liver  Complaints  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  we  urge  the  planter  and  merchant,  as  he  values  his  own  and  the  health  of  those  depending  on 
him,  to  be  careful  in  ordering.  Take  neither  Vermifuge  or  Liver  Pills  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  getting 
the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S,  prepared  by 

FLEMING  BROTHERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 


Worm  Specific  or  Vermifuge. 


No  diaeaaea  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable  are  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  than  those 
t-onsequent  on  the  irritation  produced  by  WORMS  in  the 
stoQjack  and  bowels.  When  the  sufferer  is  an  adult,  the 
cause  is  very  fi-equently  overlooked,  and  consequently  the 
proper  remedy  is  not  applied.  But  when  the  patient  is  an 
mfant,  if  the  aisease  is  not  entirely  neglected,  it  is  still  too 
frequently  ascribed,  in  whole  or  part,  to  some  other  cause. 
It  ought  here  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  although 
but  few  worms  may  exist  in  a  child,  and  howsoever  qui- 
escent they  may  have  been  previously,  no  sooner  is  the 
constitution  invaded  by  any  of  the  numerous  train  of  diseases 
to  which  infancy  is  exposed,  than  it  is  fearfully  augmented 
by  their  irritation.  Hence  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
a  disease  otherwise  easily  managed  by  proper  remedies, 
when  aggravated  by  that  cause  bids  defiance  to  treatment, 
judicious  in  other  respects,  but  which  entirely  fails  in  con- 
sequence of  worms  being  overlooked.  And  even  in  cases 
of  greater  violence,  if  a  potent  and  prompt  remedy  be  pos- 
se<wed,  so  that  they  could  be  expelled  without  loss  of  time, 
which  is  so  precious  in  such  cases,  the  disease  might  be  at- 
tacked, by  proper  remedies,  even-handed,  and  with  success. 

Symptoms  which  cannot  bb  mistaken.— The  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  leaden  colored,  with  occasional  flushes, 
or  a  circumscribed  spot  on  one  or  both  cheeks  ;  the  eye  be- 
comes dull ;  the  pupils  dilate  ;  an  azure  semi-circle  runs 
along  the  lower  eyelid  :  the  nose  is  irritated,  swells,  and 
sometimes  bleeds ;  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  ;  occasional 
headache,  with  humming  or  throbbing  in  the  ears  ;  an  un- 
usual secretion  of  saliva  ;  slimy  or  furred  tongue ;  breath 
very  foul,  particularly  in  the  morning ;  appetite  variable, 
sometimes  voracious,  with  a  gnawing  sensation  of  the 
stomach,  at  othCTS  entirelyigone;  fleeting  pains  in  the  stom- 
ach ;  occasional  nausea  and  vomiting;  violent  pains  through- 
out the  abdomen ;  bowels  irregular,  at  times  costive  ;  stools 
slimy,  not  unfrequently  tinged  with  blood ;  belly  swollen 
and  hard ;  urine  turbid  ;  respiration  occasionally  difficult, 
and  accompanied  by  hiccougn ;  coug'h  sometime's  dry  and 
convulsive ;  uneasy  and  disturbed  sleep,  with  grinding  of 
the  teeth  ;  temper  ^-ariable,  but  generally  irritable,  &c. 


mptoms  are  found  to  exist,  DR. 

I  MAY  BK  DEPENDED  UPON  TO  BF- 


Whenever  the  above  sy 
McLANE'S  VERMIFUGI 

FECT  A  CURE. 

The  universal  success  which  has  attended  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  preparation  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  us 
in  pledging  ourselves  to  the  public  to  RETURN  the  MON- 
EY in  every  instance  where  it  proves  ineffectual,  "provid- 
ing the  symptoms  attending  the  sickness  of  the  child  or 
adult  warrant  the  supposition  of  worms  being  the  cause." 
In  all  cases  the  medicine  to  be  given  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  directions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public  that  Dh.  McLane's 

VeEMIFUGE  does  not   CONTAIN  MekCUBY   in  ANY  FOBM  ; 

and  that  it  is  an  innocent  preparation,  and  not  capable  of 
doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  tender  infant. 

DIRECTIONS.— Give  a  child  from  two  t  oten  years 
old,  a  teaspoonful  in  as  much  sweetened  water  every  morn- 
ing, fasting  ;  if  it  purges  through  the  day,  well ;  but  if  not, 
repeat  it  again  in  the  evening.  Over  ten,  give  a  little  more; 
under  two,  give  less.  To  a  full  grown  person,  give  two 
teaspoonsful. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits  and  all  Articles  pur- 
porting to  toe  Dr.  McLane's — The  great  popularity 
of  DR.  McLANE'S  GENUINE  PREPARATIONS  has  in- 
duced  unprincipled  persons  to  attempt  palming  upon  the 
public  counterfeit  and  inferior  articles,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  proprietors  have  been  forcea  to  adopt  every  pos- 
sible guard  against  fraud.  Purchasers  will  please  pay  at- 
tention to  the  following  marks  of  genuineness. 

1st.— The  external  wrapper  is  a  fine  Steel  Engraving, 
with  the  signatures  of  C.  McLANE,  and  FLEMING  BROS. 

2d.— The  directions  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  wa- 
ter mark  as  follows  :  "Dr.  McLane*s  Celebrated  Vermifuge 
and  Liver  Pills,  Fleming  Bros.,  Proprittors."  This  water 
mark  can  be  seen  by  holding  up  the  paper  to  the  light. 

The  LivEB  Pills  have  the  name  stamped  on  the  lid  ot 
the  box,  in  red  wax. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS,  VERMIFUGE  &  LUNG  SYRUP. 
HJ'Sold  by  Dealers  Everywliere.  oct-ij 

Ctp-The  Proprietors  will  forward,  per  mail,  to  anv  part  of  ihe  United  States  or  the  British  Provinces,  one  box  of 
LIVER  PILLS  on  the  receipt  of  order  enclosing  twelve  three-cent  P.  0.  Stamps,  or  one  vial  of  VERMIFUGE  on  re- 
ceipt of  thirteen  stamps. 


'I'llK  MAKYIjAND  FAKMEl!. 


(HENTLEY  C.  BIBB,  formerly  of  Virginia,) 

Offer  to  their  friends  from  the  country 
the  LAR  GEST  AND  MOST  COM- 
PLETE ASSORTMENT  OF 

Cook  Stoves— Ranges— Furna- 
ces—Agricultural  Boilers— and 
REPAIRS  for  all  kinds  of  Parlor  and 

Cook  Stoves,  to  be  found  in  thec.ity. 
Tliev  call  special  attention  to  the  IM- 
PERIAL and  SEA  BIRD  and  to  their 
justly  celebrated 

Re-improved  Old  Dominion  Cook 
Stove, 

For  sale  AVholesalo  and  retail,  at  the 

BALTIMORE  STOVE  HOUSE, 

ap.9t  39  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sole  Agency  for  th(3  ARCUIMEUEAN  SCREW  VENTILATOR,  a  sure  cure  for  Smoking  Chimnkys. 


SUPERIOR  PLOW  CASTINGS. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  our  customers  with  the  best  Plow  Castings 
ever  , made  in  this  country.  They  are  all  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly — made  of 
the  best  quality  of  iron,  with  the  points  and  edges  chilled^  and  ought  to  be 
sold  for  at  least  33  per  cent,  more  than  the  inferior  articles  manufactured  by 
inexperienced  parties  who  have  started  Foundries  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  are  travelling  over  the  country 
offering  tlieir  Castings  at  seemingly  very  low  prices  ;  but  in  reality  getting 
for  them  all  that  they  are  worth.  We  have,  however,  determined  to  sell  our 
Castings  at  the  same  price,  that  our  customers  may  not  be  induced  to  buy  an 
inferior  article  on  account  of  the  price.  We  consider  that  we  have  arrived  at 
perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  Plow  Castings,  and  we  now  invite  our  custom- 
ers to  give  them  a  trial. 

Castings  for  every  style  of  Plow  in  use  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and 
PLOWS  of  every  description,  for  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  &  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mUMMIlL  lUIOMIIIC  GIS  CO.  OF  eiLIIHIORE, 

Is  prepared  to  furnish  Machines  of  capacity  sufficient  for 

Private  Kesidencies,  Public  Buildings,  Churches, 
Hotels,  Schools,  Factories,  &c. 

This  apparatus  is  a  simple  and  reliable  fixture  which  any  person  can  ope- 
rate, and  furnishes  a  beautiful,  brilliant  light,  at  an  expense  of  only  Two 
Dollars  per  thousand  feet,  or  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  an  hour  for 
each  light.  No  heat  is  required,  and  the  risk  and  trouble  attending  its  use 
arc  far  less  than  with  an  ordinary  lamp.  Persons  residing  in  the  country  can 
enjoy  this  greatest  of  city  luxuries  at  a  small  expense. 

The  gas  is  made  from  Gasoline,  the  first  product  in  the  distillation  of  Pe- 
troleum or  Coal,  and  can  be  procured  from  us  or  from  any  refinery. 

OFFICE,  14  LIGHT  STREET, 

jc-et  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 


TUK   MAllYLANU  FARMER. 


The  Garden  Plow  represented  by  above  cut  fur  most,  purposes  wiil  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hoe.  One  man  with  its  aid  is  enabled  to  do  as  much  work 
as  a  dozen  men  can  do  with  hoes.    It  is  light,  strong  and  easily  used. 

Price,  $6.  GEO.  PAGE  &  CO. 

No.  5  Scliroeder  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  Stationary  and  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Grist  Mills,  dec.  jutf 


TO  FARMERS  ^  M^RIJHAMTS. 

One  speciality  in  our  business  is  that  of  PLOWS.  By  means  of  our  late  improve 
ments  in  machinery  we  can  turn  out  20,000  Plows  annually,  of  superior  finish  and  quality- 

From  100  to  200  Tons  of  PLOW  CASTINGS  always  on  hand,  and  iciU  not  he  un- 
dersold hj  any  House  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  on  hand  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

Our  Factory  and  Store  consists  of  four  large  Warehouses,  supplied  with  steam  power 
and  every  facility  for  manufacturing,  with  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  kinds  of  tools, 
pattSns,  &c.  WHITMAN  <^  SONS,  J3altimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


AGRICULTURAL  liPLEiENTS 


FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

GRAIN,  HAY  &  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

141  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


AVould  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  their  largo  and  general 
gtocli  of  Goods,  comprising  nearly  every  article  of  utility  wanted  by  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener.   We  will  name  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  viz  : 

WESTINGHOUSE  HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS ; 
The  Celebrated  TRIPLE  OEARED  HORSE  POWERS,  and  a 
variety  of  PLAIJ^  THRESPHNG  MACHINES. 

Clover  Hullers  and  Cleaners — Corn  Shellers  of  the  various  sizes  for 
Hand  and  Horse  Power— ROCKAW AY  &  YAN  WICKLE 
WHEAT  FANS— 

BIOKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRAIN  DRILLS, 

Woods'  Unrivalled  Self-Raking  Reaping  Machines  and 
Wood's  World  Renowned  Mowing  Machines, 

Harrison's  French  Burr  Plantation  Corn  and  Wheat  Mills,  of  which 
there  are  none  better — PLOWS,  Plow  Castings,  Harrows,  and 
Cultivators,  of  every  description — Horse  Wheel  Rakes,  Re- 
volving Horse  Rakes,  Guanos  and  every  description  of 
Harvesting  Tools.    Agricultural  Hardware  of  all  kinds, 
Hollow  Ware,  Pots,  Ovens,  Spiders,  Agricultu- 
ral Boilers,  &c.— Washing  Machines  &  Clothes  Wringers 

Churns  of  various  kinds — very  superior  Grindstones — Canal, 
Garden,  Stone  and  Coal  Barrows. 

Wo  would  call  special  attention  to  our  stock  of  Superior 

FRESH  GARDEN  AND  FIELB  SEEDS, 

of  our  own  importation  and  of  American  growth. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application.  We  tender  thanks  to  our  old  patrons  and  res- 
pectfully solicit  a  trial  of  new  ones. 

NORRIS  &  PUSEY, 

141  FBATX  STBJBET,  BAIIIMOBE.  MD. 


THE  MAllYLAND  FARMEll. 


ti3::e3  -a^n-io ^i!^"ir 
GOTTOM  O-IKT  MAMUFAdTURIMO-  GO. 

SAMUEL  WOOD,  Pies't.  a.  D.  VAN  VLIET,  Scc'y  and  Trcas. 

CASH   CAPITA!.,  ^100,000. 
A.  13.  FAKB,  Gen'l  Supt.       EMERY  BROTHERS,  Siipts.  of  Manufactory. 
Office— No.  49  STATE  STREET,  ALSAIMY,  NEW  YORK. 

POST-OPFICE  DRAWER,  162. 


This  Company  having  purchased  the  stock,  machinery  and  business  of  the  Emery  Agricultural  Works, 
'^"d  largely  increased  the  capacity  and  facilities  of  the  same,  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  Emery  Brothers 
Patent  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers,  Horse-powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Portable  Wood-sawing  Ma- 
chines and  other  new  and  superior  agricultural  machinery.  These  machines  are  manufactured  from  the 
best  materials  and  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
the  Emery  Brothers,  (Wm.  B.  &  Geo.  W.  Emery)  who  have  long  been  known  as  manufacturers  of  supe- 
rior agricultural  machinery.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  Emery  Brothers'  Patent  Cotton  Gins 
and  Condensers,  manufactured  exclusively  by  this  company. 

These  celebrated  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers  contain  many  valuable  improvements,  added  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Emery  Brothers,  (who  were  the  pioneers  in  Cotton  Gin  Manufacturing  in  Albany.) 

Especial  pains  are  taken  by  the  superintendents  of  these  works,  assisted  by  competent  workmen,  that 
all  the  working  parts  of  these  Gins  are  made  in  the  most  substantial  and  thoroughly  finished  manner 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  combine  compactness  and  strict  uniformity  in  their  construction,  with 
simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  efficiency  and  durability.  With  the  condenser  attachments,  theee  Cotton 
Gins  require  but  a  small  space  to  be  operated  in,  as  the  cotton  is  delivered  from  the  condenser  in  a  thick 
sheet  or  bat,  as  fast  as  it  is  ginned — and  free  from  the  large  amount  of  dust  and  sand,  that  in  the  usual 
process  of  ginning  with  ordinary  gins  without  condensers  and  cleaning  attachments,  is  discharged  with 
the  lint — thus  delivering  the  ginned  cotton  in  the  cleanest  condition  and  most  convenient  manner  for 
handling  and  baling. 

These  Gins  and  Condensers,  with  the  Emery  Brothers'  Patent  or  any  other  good  portable  horse-power, 
form  in  themselves  a  complete  ginning  establishment,  which  can  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  operated  under  any  temporary  shelter,  or  even  in  the  open  field  when  desired,  or  where  no  gin 
houses  are  built. 

With  the  advantages  and  improvements  contained  in  the  Emery  Brothers'  Patent  Cotton  Gins  and 
Condensers,  (and  to  be  found  in  no  other  Saw  Gins,)  they  are  capable  of  turning  out  more  and  better 
cleaned  ginned  cotton  per  day,  with  same  amount  of  power  expended  without  injury  to  the  staple, 
than  any  other  Cotton  Gins  yet  introduced. 

Cotton  Growers,  Dealers  and  others  desirous  of  purchasing,  for  use  or  sale,  the  best  Gins  in  the  mar- 
ket, either  with  or  without  condensers,  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  procure  the  Emery  Brothers' 
Patent  Cotton  Gins. 

Orders  solicited  and  executed  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  and  machines  properly  packed  for  ship- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  world.    Agents  wanted  in  sections  where  none  are  already  established.  Illus- 
trated descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists,  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
jy.6t  ^^TERMS  CASH,  OR  ITS  EQUIVALENT. 

Also  for  Sale  by  C  WMtman     ^uls.  Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MAKYLAND  FARMER. 


THE  WAGONER  CRAtN  ORtU. 


Willoughby's  Patent  Gum  Eoller  Feeders,  in  connection  with  Wagoner's 
Patent  Arrangement  for  the  Distribution  of  Fertilizers^ 

Is  acknowledged,  hy  both  practical  and  scientific  farmers,  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  useful 
Seeders,  for  the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  Grain,  including  Oats  and  Fertilizers,  known  to  this  community. 
And,  as  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  foregoing  assertions,  we  challenge  competition,  in  any  way 
desired,  with  any  other  kind  of  Drill  in  this  community. 

PRICES  :— Plain  Drill,  $85;  Drill  with  Guano  Attachment,  $125;  Grass  Seed  Sower  to  either 
of  the  above,  $8  ;  Gum  Springs,  $15.        ^~LESS  5  PER  CENT.  FOR  CASH  ON  DELIVERY. 

je-tf  Nos.  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  street,  Sole  Agents  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots 


We  have  just  received  our  usual  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Imported  Dutch  Bul- 
bous Roots,  embracing  everyjjdesirable  novelty  and  standard  sort  imported  from  the  most 
reliable  grower  in  Holland.    We  have  now  in  store, 

HYACINTHS— of  every  description. 

TULIPS,  JONQUILLES, 

CROCUS,  SNOW  DROPS, 

SzG.,  SzG. 

together  with  Boots  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  variety,  and  a  Lirgc  assortment  of  Bulb 
Glasses,  Pots,  &c. 

Parties  unacquainted  with  the  different  varieties,  by  stating  with  their  orders  whether 
wanted  for  Pot,  GlasH  or  Garden  culture,  can  leave  their  selection  to  us,  and  may  be  as- 
sured that  such  selection  will  bo  made  in  a  most  judicious  manner. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Mci. 

^Our  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEED  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  di§, 
ribution  on  November  1st. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


INTRODUCED— 1840. 


PATENTED- 1859. 


MAPES'  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

For  BUCKWHEAT,  WHEAT,  and  other  GRAIN  CROPS, 
COTTON,  CORN,  etc. 

COMPOSED  OF  BONES,  SULPPIURIC  ACID  AND  NITROGENOUS  ANIMAL  MATTER,  REDUCED 
TO  A  FINE  POWDER,  SUITABLE  FOR  DRILLING. 

Report  of  Dr/C.  ELTON  BUCK,  of  N.  Y. 


CHEiMICAL  LABORATORY.  No.  57  BROADWAY, 
Nkw  York,  July  3d,  18G6. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  made  a  number  of 
analyses  for  the  Mapes  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  purity  of 
the  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of  tne  fertil- 
izers made  by  the  company.  I  have  also  analyzed  a  number 
of  samples  of  Mapes'  Improved  and  Mapes'  Nitrogenized 
Super  Phosphate.  These  samples  were  taken  by  myself, 
in  person,  from  large  quantities,  both  from  the  factory  ana 
warehouse,  and  they  represent  an  average  of  the  articles 
sold  under  the  above  names. 

Mapes'  Improved  Super-Phosphate  is  made  from  charred 
bones,  which  contain  from  sixty-six  to  seventy-five  per  cent, 
q/  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime.  These  bones  are  thoroughly 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  of  sufficient  strength,  and  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  nearly  all  their  Phosphoric  acid 
soluble.  No  other  ingredients  are  added,  the  "Improved" 
being  made  wholly  from  bones  and  sulphuric  acid.  These 
materials,  when  mingled  in  proper  proportions,  and  sub- 
jected to  correct  mechanical  treatment,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  super-phosphate  of  superior  quality,  having  nearly 
all  its  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soluble  and  immediately  availa- 


phate  show  that  it  contains  from  sixtken  to  twk.vty-two 

PER  CENT.  OF  Bl-  PHOSPHATE  OF  Ll.ME. 

"Mapes'  Nitrogenized"  Super-Phosphatc  of  Lime,  is  made 
from  charred  bones  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  "Improved."  To  the  super-phosphate  so 
formed,  is  added  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  animal 
matter.  It  differs  from  the  "Improved"  in  having  less  solu- 
ble phosphoric  acid,  while  at  the  same  time  it  contains  up- 
wards   OF    THREE  PEE  CENT.  OP  A.MMONIA.     The  SOlublc 

phosphoric  acid,  together  with  the  ammonia,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  "Nitrogenized"  Super-Phos- 
phate, insure  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  of  nutriment  to 
the  growing  plant,  while  the  remainder  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  which  is  slowly  rendered  soluble  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluence imparts  a  more  lasting  fertility  to  the  soil. 

From  mv  experience  in  the  analyses  of  the  fertilizers 
made  by  the  Mapes'  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  Company, 
and  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  processes  used  in 
their  preparation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  super-phosphates  manufac. 
in  the  country. 

(Signed,)  C.  ELTON  BUCK, 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist. 

No  charge 


ble  form.   My  analyses  of  Mapes'  "Improved"  Super-Phos 

Price  $60  per  Ton,  packed  in  bbls.,  (about  240  lbs.  each,)  and  new  bags,  (160  lbs.  each.) 
for  package  or  cartage. 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers.   Descriptive  pamphlets  with  name  of  party  selling  printed  on  cover,  furnished  gratis. 
Address,  MAPES^  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  CO. 

CHAS.  V.  MAPES,  Gen'l  Agt.,  184  Water  Street^N.  Y. 

P.  M.  MAODONALD,  Agt.  for  Maryland,  corner  McElderry's  Wharf  &  Pratt  St. 

aug.3t  B^LTI1^0I?,E- 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOE  FALL  1866. 

Wc  respectfiillj  invite  attention  of  our  customers  to  our  stock  for  the  coming  season, 
superior  in  both  variety  and  quality  to  any  we  have  heretofore  offered. 

Standard  Trees  for  the  Orchard, 

Dwarf  Trees  for  the  Garden, 

Small  Fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Shade  Trees,  of  the  most  desirable  variety. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees, 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Hardy  Climbing  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  mailed  to  any  address,  or  to  be  had  oti  appKcation  at  the  office 
of  the  "MARYLAND  FARMER." 

E.J- EVANS  &  CO. 

aug-4t  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA.. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


WMtmam  &  itis*  lailwa?  Pwer, 


These  Powers  are  manufactured  by  us  of  wrought  iron,  and  all  the  ma- 
terials are  of  the  very  best  quality,  which  renders  them  strong  and  durable. 
They  work  much  lighter  than  other  Railway  Powers,  and  will  last  four  times 
as  long.  We  are  confident  that  no  person  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
machine  will  purchase  any  other  Railway  Power.  We  recommend  this  Power  ^ 
to  our  customers,  as  perfect  in  every  particular,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  if 
properly  managed. 

Price  of  Double  Power.        -       -        -       -  |175 
do.  Single      do.  .       -       .      _  |l40 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS. 

Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SORGO  MACHIN  ERY. 

We  have  on  hand  a  full  and  varied  assortment  of  SUGAR  MACHI- 
NERY, embracing  the 

"  FAVORITE,"  "  VICTOR, 

AND  OTHER  STANDARD  MILLS,  at  from  $70  to  $1000,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Also, 

Power's,  Drake's  and  Cook's  Sugar  Evaporators, 

Ranging  from  $40  to  $200,  as  to  size. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


m  mmimm 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  &  24  S.  CALVERT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAVING  PURCHASED  THE  EXTENSIVE 

FAN  MILL  WORKS  OF  0.  H.  PIEECE, 

Embracing  the  largest  stock  of  Wheat  Fans  that  was  ever  offered — in 
one  lot — in  the  United  States,  are  able  to  offer  to  all  of  our  customers 
a  stock  of  Fans  at  greatly  reduced  prices ;  in  fact,  below  the  original 
cost.  We  can  recommend  them  to  our  customers  and  farmers  and 
merchants  generally,  as  a  good  and  reliable  machine — giving  satisfac- 
tion, in  all  cases,  and  having  no  superior  in  the  market.  The  prices 
are — 

20  per  centH  le^^  th.aii  old  price^ 

and  as  soon  as  our  present  stock  is  reduced,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
advance  to  regular  prices. 

RETAIL  PRICE  OF  PANS: 

EXCELSIOR— No.  1,  $38 ;  No.  2,  $35. 

With  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


aug-tf 


E.  WHITMAM  ^  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


NAYASSA  GUANO. 


THE  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY 

Are  now  importing  this  most  valuable  Phosphate,  and  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  the 

Fertilizing  Trade  generally. 
Having  at  great  expense  adopted  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  for  working 
this  extensive  deposit,  can  assure  the  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  of  a  present  and  future 
supply  of  the 

RICHEST  PHOSPHATIC  GUANO  NOW  IMPORTED. 

We  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  guano  is  sold  by  analysis,  the 
price  depending  upon  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  or  Phosphate  of  Lime  it  contains, 
thereby  offering  a  guarantee  seldom,  if  ever  before  offered — the  purchaser  having  the  privilege 
of  selecting  any  competent  chemist  to  analyze  the  Guano,  at  our  expense.  The  article  is 
very  uniform  in  quality,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the  following  ANALYSIS  OF 
CARGOES  lately  imported  and  sold  to  our  best  manufacturers  of  Superphosphates,  &c., 
for  whom  these  determinations  were  made  : — 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Navassa  Guano  Ex.  Brig 
"  Matilda  B,"  Baltimore,  May  26,  1866. 

Moisture,  6.90 

Carbonic  Acid,    -       -       -       -  2.95 
Sulphuric    "      -       -      -       -  trace. 
Phosplioric         -       -  -  32.30 

Lime,  37.21 

Or,  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  10.51 

Signed,  G.  A.  LIEBIG. 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Navassa  Guano  Ex.  Brig 
"Romance,"  May  20,  1866. 
Phosphoric  Acid,      -      .      -  32.31 
Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  10.52 

Signed,  CHAS.  H.  BRADFORD, 

Guano  Inspector. 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Ex.  Schr. 
Philadelphia,  April  20,  1866. 
Phosphoric  Acid, 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Signed, 


Four  Sisters," 

33.00 
12.04 
F.  A.  GENTH. 


ANALYSIS  Cargo  Ex.  Brig  "Romance,"  Balti- 
more, July  25,  1866. 

Moisture,  3.89 

Organic  Matter  &  Combined  Moisture,  20.06 

Lime,  39.45 

Phosphoric  Acid,      -       -       -  32.61 
Equivalent  to  Bone  Phos.  of  Lime,  10.66 

Other  ingredients  not  estimated,  3.99 

Signed,       A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOTT. 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  of  Navassa  Guano  Ex.  Brig 
"  Jno.  Geddes,"  New  York,  July  28th^  1866. 


Silica  and  Insoluble  Matter 
Organic  Matter    -       -       -  - 
Moisture  Expelled  at  212°, 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  - 

Containing  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  29.31. 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 

Containing  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  .11. 
Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Alumina, 

Containing  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  3.26. 
Sulphate  of  Lime,      _      -  _ 
Carbonate  of  Lime,     -       -  - 
Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina, 
Lime  with  Organic  Acids, 
Alkaline  Salts  and  loss, 


2.96 
4.05 
4.95 
64.13 

1.32 

5.U 

1.18 
3.50 
10.09 
1.60 
1.11 

100. 


Total  Phosphoric  Acid,  33.34;  equivalent  to  Bone 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  12.19. 


Signed, 


C.  ELTON  BUCK 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Ex.  Schr.  "  Light  Boat,"  ar- 
rived at  Richmond,  Va.,  August,  1866. 


8.21 
31.92 


iAIoisture  a  100°, 
Phosphoric  Acid, 

Equal  to  09.69  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Signed,  G.  A.  LIEBIG. 


The  Navassa  Phosphate  Co.  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  supply  of  this  Guano  upon  ap- 
plication to  their  agent, 

R.  W.  L.  RASm, 

se-3t  JBJisJuTTJs/LOJEllB. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

XORTH  I>TJKE  STREET,  NEAli  THE  I>EPOT, 

-A..  B.  F.^I^i^XJH.^T^,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 

readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  jjass- 
ing  over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Molds,  &c.  &c. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 

DEPARTMENT 

Is  one  of  the  largest  iu  the  country,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my 

Polished  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Pel- 
ton  Triple  geared  Horse  Powers,  Keap- 
ers  and  Mowers,  Threshers  &  Cleaners, 
Spring  Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.,  &c. 

PLOWS. 

I  am  manufacturing  a  very  superior  article  of 
Steel  Plow  (both  right  and  left  hand,)  called  the 
''AMERICAN  clipper;^  to  which  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  Steel  Plow  is 
destined  eventually  to  supersede  the  Cast  Plow,  as 
certainly  as  did  the  Steel  Hoe  the  Cast  Hoe.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  this  Plow  are  the  following: 
Being  of  Polished  Steel  it  cleans  itself  perfectly  in 
all  kinds  of  soil,  and  lays  the  furrow  beautifully. — 
Is  provided  with  Patent  Wrought  or  Malleable  Iron 
Clevis,  is  more  easily  adjusted,  runs  more  evenly, 
and  does  the  same  amount  of  work  with  far  less 
worry  to  man  and  beast.  This  Plow  has  taken  the 
First  Premium  at  the  last  four  successive  Fairs  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  last  National  Exhibition 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  at  our  last  County  Fairs. — 
Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  order  one 
as  a  sample,  and  thus  can  then  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  its  merits.  I  dwell  particularly  upon  the  plow 
as  it  is  the  King  of  Implements,  and  farmers  cannot 
be  too  particular  to  select  the  best. 

CULTIVATORS, 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 


T&regHag  and  Ssf  aratmg 
3vnA.aia:i3srES 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operatio7i. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years, 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
versally acknoioledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Jjse.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulating 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years, 

HORSE  POWERS- 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  P  E  L  T  0  N 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES, 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 

T&e  BaiQ)Si  Steam  Faa  Bfoweir. 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  It  cre- 
ates a  great  draft,  besides  saving  25  per  cent,  of 
fuel.  Works  independent  of  the  engine,  requires 
but  a  few  feet  of  small  steam  pipe  to  make  the  at- 
tachment, and  is  too  simple  to  get  out  of  order. — 
For  further  particulars  please  send  for  Circular. 


fely 


Address 


A.  B.  FARQUAR,  Penna.  Agr'l  Works,  York,  Pa. 


THE  xMARYLAND  FARMER 


iMPORW  TO  mmmi  \mm  m  pumns. 


We  have  been  informed  that  the  usual  practice  of  Mer- 
chants, Farmers  and  Planters,  in  ordering  their  supplies  of 
our  Dr,  McLAIVE'S  Celebrated  VERMIFUGE, 
has  been  to  simply  write  or  order  Vermifuge.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  instead  of  the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S  Ver- 
mifuge, they  very  frequently  get  one  or  other  of  the  many 
worthless  preparations  called  Vermifuge  now  before  the 
public.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  planter 
the  propriety  and  importance  of  invariaD^y  writing  the 
name  in  full,  and  to  advise  their  factors  or  agents  that  they 
will  not  receive  any  other  than  the  genuine  Dr.  INIcLane's 
Celebrated  Vermifuge,  prepared  by  Fleming  Brothers, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  also  advise  the  same  precaution  in  ordering 


Dr.  McLANE  S  Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS.  The  great 
popularity  of  these  Pills,  as  a  specific  or  cure  for  Liver  Com- 
plaint, and  all  the  bilious  derangements  so  prevalent  in  the 
South  and  South  West,  has  induced  the  venders  of  many 
worthless  nostrums  to  claim  for  their  preparations  similar 
medicinal  virtues.  Be  not  deceived!  Dr.  McLANE'S 
Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS  are  the  original  and  only  re- 
liable remedy  for  Liver  Complaints  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  we  urge  the  planter  and  merchant,  as  he  val- 
ues his  own  and  the  health  of  those  depending  on  him,  to 
be  careful  in  ordering.  Take  neither  Vermifuge  nor  Liver 
Pills  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine  Dr. 
McLANE'S,  prepared  by 

FLEMING  BROTHERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DR.  McLAXE'S 

CELEBRATED  LIVER  PILLS, 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 

Heptatis  or  Liver  Complaint,  Dyspepsia  and  Sick  Headache. 


■  In  oftering  to  the  public  Dr.  McLANE'S  CELEBRA-  j 
TED  LIVER  PILL,  as  a  remedy  for  Liver  and  Bilious 
Complaints,  we  presume  no  apology  will  be  needed.  The 
great  prevalence  of  Liver  Complaint  and  Bilious  Diseases  of 
all  kinds,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  peculiarly  in 
the  West  and  South,  where,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
patient  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a  regular  physician,  re- 
quires that  some  remedy  should  be  provided,  that  would 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  constitution  and  yet  be  safe  and 
eifertunl  That  such  is  the  true  character  of  McLANE'S 
*  lirvHiR  PILLS,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  testimony  we 
lay  before  you,  and  the  great  success  which  has  invariably 
attended  their  use,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous.  It  has  been  our  sincere  wish,  that 
tliese  Pills  should  be  fairly  and  fully  tested,  and  stand  or 
fall  by  the  effects  produced.  That  they  have  been  so  test- 
ed, and  that  the  result  has  been  in  every  respect  favorable, 
we  call  thousands  to  witness  who  have  experienced  their 
beneficial  effects. 

Ds.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS  are  not  held  forth  or  re- 
commended (like  most  of  the  popular  medicines  of  the 
day,)  as  universal  cure-alls,  but  simply  for  LIV ER  COM- 
PLAINTS, and  those  symptoms  connected  with  a  derang- 
ed state  of  that  organ. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  Liver  is  ro.uch  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease 
than  is  generally  suppased.  The  function  it  is  designed  to 
perform",  and  on  the  regular  execution oi 'w'hich.  depends  not 
only  the  general  health  of  the  body,  but  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  brains,  and  the  whole  nervous  system, 
shows  its  vast  and  vital  importance  to  human  health.— 
When  the  Liver  is  seriously  diseased,  it  in  fact  not  only  de- 
ranges the  vital  functions  of  the  body,  but  exercises  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  mind  and  its  operations,  which  can- 
not easily  be  described.  It  has  so  close  a  connection  with 
other  diseases,  and  manifests  itself  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
.symptoms,  of  a  most  doubtful  character,  that  it  misleads 
more  phj-sicians,  even  of  great  eminence,  than  any  other 
vital  organ.  The  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  brain,  and  the  great  dominion 
which  I  am  persuaded  it  exercises  over  the  passions  of 
mankind,  convince  me  that  many  unfortunate  beings  have 
committed  acts  of  deep  and  criminal  atrocity,  or  become 
what  fools  terms  hypochondriacs,  from  the  simple  fact  of 
3.  diseased  state  of  the  Liver.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  complaints  which  occur  in 


I  this  country,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  their  seat  in  a 
j  diseased  state  of  the  liver.  I  will  enumerate  some  of  them . 
j  Indigestion,  Stoppage  of  the  Menses,  Deranged  state  of  the 
Bowels,  Irritable  and  Vindictive  Feelings  and  Passions, 
j  from  trifling  and  inadequate  causes,  of  which  we  after- 
:  wards  feel  ashamed  ;  last,  though  not  least,  more  than  three- 
\  fourths  of  the  diseases  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Con- 
j  SU3IPTI0N,  have  their  seat  in  a  diseased  liver.  This  is  tru- 
:  ly  a  frightful  catalogue. 

I  Symptoms  of  a  Diseased  Liver.— Pain  in  the  right 
I  side,  under  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  increasing  on  pressure; 
'  sometimes  the  pain  is  in  the  left  side;  the  patient  is  rarely 

■  able  to  lie  on  the  left  side  ;  sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  un- 
der the  shoulder-blade,  and  it  frequently  extends  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  rheu- 
matism in  the  arm.    The  stomach  is  affected  with  loss  of 

'  appetite  and  sickness ;  the  bowels  in  general  are  costive, 
j  sometimes  alternating  with  lax;  the  head  is  troubled  with 
!  pain,  accompanied  with  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  in  the  back 
I  p.irt.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  loss  of  memory, 
'  accompanied  with  a  painful  sensation  of  having  left  un- 
done something  which  ought  to  have  been  done.    A  slight 

■  dry  cough  i3  sometimes  an  attendant.    The  patient  com- 
I  plains  of  weariness  and  debility ;  he  is  easily  startled  ;  his 
j  feet  are  cold  or  burning,  and  he  complains  of  a  prickly  sen- 
sation of  the  skin  ;  his'spirits  are  low,  and  although  he  is 
satisfied  that  exercise  would  be  beneficial  to  him",  yet  he 

!  can  scarcely  summon  up  fortitude  enough  to  try  it.  In  fact, 
i  he  distrusts  every  remedy.  Several  of  the  above  symptoms 
)  attend  the  disease  ;  but  cases  have  occurred  when  few  of 
I  them  existed,  yet  examination  of  the  body,  after  death,  has 
1  shown  the  Liver  to  have  been  extensively  deranged. 

Ague  and  Fever  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS 

in  cases  of  Ague  and  Fever,  when  taken  with  Quinine,  are 
productive  of  the  most  happy  results.  No  better  cathartic 
can  be  used  preparatory  to,  or  after  taking  Quinine.  We 
would  advise  all  who  are  afflicted  with  this  disease  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial. 

DIreetioiis.— Take  two  or  three  pills  going  to  bed,  ev- 
ery second  or  third  night.  If  they  do  not  purge  two  or 
three  times  by  next  morning,  take  one  or  two  more  ;  but  a 
slight  breakfast  should  invariably  follow  their  use.  The 
Liver  pills  may  be  used  where  purging  simply  is  necessary. 
As  an  anti-bilious  purgative,  they  are'inferior  to  none,  and 
in  doses  of  two  or  three,  th  ey  give  astonishing  relief  in  Sick 
Headache  ;  also,  in  slight  derangements  of  the  Stomach. 


FLEMING  BROS,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

80L1  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS,  YERMIFUuE  AND  LUNG  SYRDP. 
SOLD    BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

oct-ly 

The  Proprietors  will  forward,  per  mail,  to  any  part  of  the.  United  States  or  the  British  Provinces,  one  hosi  ol 
LIVER  PILLS  on  the  receipt  of  order  enclosing  twelve  three-cent  P.  O.  Stamps,  or  one  vial  of  VERMIFUGE  on  re- 
ceipt of  thirteen  stamps. 


BRUCE'S 

COffCEmiTi  FiRTIUm 


This  highly  Ammoiiiatecl  Superphosphate  is  prepared  with  great  care 
from  a  Phosphatic  Guano,  very  rich  in  pure  bOxVE  phosphate  of  lime, 
to  which  is  added  a  large  proportion  of  Concentrated  Animal  Matter  ; 
the  whole  ammoniated  and  rendered  soluble  by  a  process  peculiar  in 
its  manufacture,  thereby  making  it  one  of  the 

Mmi  Activ«  aii  ¥aliaM«  f  ©rtiliiirs 

EYER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  immediate  results  of  its  use  are  as  marked  as  in  the  application 
of  Peruvian  Gruano,  while  the  land  is  permanently  enriched  by  the 
larger  proportion  of  Soluble  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Tt  is  prepared  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Duncan  Bruce,  the 
patentee,  with  a  view  to  exact  uniformity  of  character. 

Its  use  for  five  years  has  fully  established  its  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
boiiioods  where  it  is  known.  Buyers  of  other  Fertilizers  who  have  no 
evidence  of  its  great  value  are  solicited  to  try  a  moderate  quantity  of 
this  in  comparison. 

PRICE  IX  BALTIMORE— $50. 

BALTIMORE— E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS  ;  WILMINGTON,  N.  C— JAMES 

ANDEESON  &  CO.;  CHARLESTON,  S.  C— CHISOLM  BROS.; 
PASCHALL  MORRIS,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK— GEO.  E.  WHITE  &  CO. 


GEO.  E.  WHITE  &  CO.,  55  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 

WILL  FILL  ORDERS  FOR 

Peruvian  &  Swan  Island  Guano, 

(The  latter  the  Richest  and  most  Soluble  Phosphatic  Guano  in  the 
market,)  at  the  lowest  prices.  feb-ly 


